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Yourtu and age may be termed 
the characteristic seasons of some 
men’s lives; because the peculiar 
simplicity, and fervour, and -ten- 
derness of their native dispositions 
appear to the best advantage be- 
fore the urgent cares of manhood 
have disturbed the mind, and again 
when they have ceased to do so, 
Mr. Taylor’s last years were, in 
this sense, his best, and well ful- 
filled the promise of his youth, 
There was, indeed, a beauty in his 
latter days, of which his family 
and his few intimate friends will 
not soon lose the recollection. His 
native intelligence and vivacity, 
not at all diminished,—his indus- 
try not less than ever,—bland and 
kind as ever, and more useful, and 
more zealous, and affectionate, as 
a preacher and pastor, he furnished 
a most favourable example of what 
age may be, when enlivened and 
invigorated by the motives of the 
Gospel. 

His disposition was, indeed, of 
a happy cast. Under the pater- 
nal roof,* and among his first 





* His father, Mr. Isaac Taylor, whose 
name is familiar to those acquainted with 
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‘tation in his line. 


friends, Isaac Taylor was distin- 
guished by a singularly amiable 
temper, as well as by intelligence, 
and an indefatigable zeal in the 
pursuit of kuowledge. And to these 
qualities was very early added, 
a consistent piety. In his fifteenth 
or sixteenth year he became a 
member of the Christian Society 
at Fetter Lane Meeting-house, then 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. Webb, and afterwards of Dr. 
Davies. About the same time he 
entertained the wish to devote 
himself to the Christian ministry, 


the history of English e ving, was the 
son of a brass-founder at Worcester. His 
fondness for the arts induced him to come 
to London early in life, where he soon 
hein ra oo eae 
e and won a fair . 

; He married Sarah 





Hackshaw Jeffreys, r of Mr. Jo- 
siah Jeffreys, of , Essex. They 
had three sons and two daughters: 


Charles, the Prrsois has become well 
known to the 1 and religious world 
as the editor of Calmet and author of the 
Fragments. Isaac was the second son, 
and was born January 1759. 
younger brother is Josiah Taylor, 
of Stockwell; and his two siste 


Hooper, of K and Mrs. Hinton 
of Oxford, relict of the late Rev. J. Hin. 
ton. 
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but yielded to the dissuasion of his 
parents, who thought the then 
delicate state of his health a pe- 
remptory reason for his not en- 
gaging in that work. He gave 
indulgence, therefore, to his native 
taste for the arts, and under his 
father’s instructions applied him- 
self very assiduously, and with 
much zest to the practice and stu- 
dies of his profession. Meanwhile, 
as member of religious and literary 
associations, he cultivated those 
talents of utterance and composi- 
tion which, at length, were to be 
brought into exercise. 

A circumstance which had a 
very important influence over his 
future pursuits and tastes, was his 
father’s engagement to execute the 

lates for an edition of Chalmers’ 
ncyclopedia, under the super- 
intendence of the late accomplished 
Dr. Abraham Rees. While en- 
ged in engraving these plates, 
is thirst for knowledge was 
thoroughly quickened, and in a 
eat degree gratified also. Far 
rom being satisfied merely to per- 
form his task as artist, Isaac 
Taylor availed himself of all the 
means in his power, which might 
qualify him to do so with inte/li- 
gence of his subject, whatever it 
might be. He formed also some 
uaintance with the scientific 
pa literary coadjutors of the edi- 
tor; and from the amiable editor 
himself, received much encourage- 
ment and aid. The part he took 
in this work laid the foundation of 
that general and extensive know- 
ledge which, in after life, gave Mr. 
Taylor a practical advantage over 
some whose education had been 
more regularly conducted. To 
some of those branches of aatu- 
ral and experimental Se a 
which were immediately brought 
under mpioeien in executing these 
plates, ve more than @ super- 
ficial anes and with all de- 
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partments of knowledge he was, 
in some degree, familiar, 

Nevertheless, his profession as 
an engraver received Mr. Taylor’s 
zealous regard, and became the 
sphere of his ambition. Of his 
merits as an artist this is not the 
place to speak; it is enough to 
say that he took part, with great 
credit, in those splendid works 
which, thirty years ago, placed 
England on fair terms of rivalry 
with France and Italy, in matters 
of art. His large engravings, after 
Opie, Stothard, Smirke, Tresham, 
Hamilton, and others, will well 
bear comparison with the best pro- 
ductions of the time. The prac- 
tice of the art he continued, fully 
or occasionally, till near the close 
of his life. 

In the year 1781, Mr. Taylor 
married iss Ann Martin, the 
orphan daughter of a tradesman, 
and member of the religious society 
at Fetter Lane, and whose some- 
what extraordinary talent in poeti- 
cal composition had attracted his 
attention. In her he found indeed, 
through the various scenes of a 
long and often difficult course, a 
friend and a help meet for him. 
The rapid increase of his family in- 
duced Mr. Taylor, about five years 
after his marriage, to quit London, 
and establish himself in the coun- 
try. He fixed upon Lavenham, 
in Suffolk, as the place of his re- 
sidence; and there, during ten 
tranquil years, pursued his profes- 
sion, conducted the education of 
his children, and discharged with 
honour his part as member and 
deacon of the Dissenting Society, 
then under the care of the late 
Rev. Wm. Hickman, whose friend- 
ship was indeed the source of very 
much enjoyment and advantage. 

Upon his recovery from a long 
and dangerous illness, Mr. Tay- 
lor's early desire to devote himself 


to the labours of the ministry 
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strongly revived. A concurrence 
of circumstances favoured this 
wish, and although he had lately 
purchased and fitted up a commo- 
dious house at Lavenham, he be- 
lived himself to be following the 
path of duty in giving up secular 
advantages, and enjoyments, for 
the Gospel’s sake. Certainly his 
worldly interests were not promoted 
by his acceptance of an invitation 
from a congregation at Colchester 
to become its pastor. Hisremoval 
from Lavenham took place in the 
year 1796. 

The religious society of which he 
took the oversight had been, for 
some time, in astate of decay; and 
then, by its tendency to heretical 
doctrine, presented a most inaus- 

icious appearance. The meet- 
ing-house,, which is rather spa- 
cious, soon became well attended, 
and at length crowded; and the 
heterodox influence was almost 
merged in that of another kind. 
Nevertheless it lurked beneath the 
surface, and continued to be, 
throughout the period of Mr. Tay- 
Jor’s ministry at Colchester, a thorn 
in his side. And while grudgingly 
listened to by some, who found it 
hard to endure the great truths of 
the Gospel so boldly and cordially 
uttered, he drew upon himself, as 
is very usual, the ill will of an 
opposite party, that had gained a 
footing in the society, and that 
was as much chafed and fretted by 
the exposition of law, as the other 
was by the enunciation of grace. 
Between these antagonist parties 
Mr. Taylor held his position, ua- 
moved, though disquieted. Sua- 
vity and firmness, steadiness and 
meekness, belonged in a singular 
degree to his character; and it 
may be affirmed that, through a 
course of years, he preached and 
conversed as if there was neither 
Socinianism, nor Antinomianism, 
near him. Avoiding controversy 
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and collision of prejudices, he both 
declared the mystery of Christ, and 
enforced the will of Christ, just as 
he might have done in a congrega- 
tion not at all tainted by error of 
one kind or the other. 

Leaving one set of his friends to 
condemn the exuberance of his 
zeal, and another set to adjudge 
him as ‘ dark and unsound in the 
faith,” because he preached glad 
tidings to the ungodly, Mr. Tay- 
lor betook himself, with great de- 
light, to the work of village preach- 
ing; and while surrounded, in a 
barn or cottage, with the ignorant 
poor, forgot those perversities 
which rendered his ministrations 
at home a perpetual testimony 
against unbelief and licentiousness. 
Yet, amid many discouragements, 
his labours at Colchester were not 
unfruitful, nor did he fail to attach 
to himself some whose warm and 
grateful friendship solaced him at 
the time, and continued, after his 
removal from that town, to be a 
source of much satisfaction. 

Employments which, to recount 
them, might seem enough for three 
men of ordinary diligence, were 
not burdensome to Mr. Taylor.— 
Early rising, and the vigorous 
occupation of every moment, in 
some efficient manner, enabled 
him to discharge laboriously the 
public and private duties of a Mi- 
nister of the Gospel ; to carry on 
his profession as an artist, on 
which, in truth, the support of his 


-numerous family depended; for 


his stipend was a mere pittance, 
even while the pews of his chapel 
were crammed ;—and not least, to 
conduct the education of his chil- 
dren, upon which he bestowed so 
much attention and time, that it 
might seem as if he could have 
done nothing else. It was Mr. 
Taylor’s plan, from the first, to 
prepare, with his own hand, what- 
ever he made use of in the process 
s2 
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of instruction ;—-lessons, charts, 
maps, schemes, lectures, and in- 
genious devices, without end, for 
conveying knowledge, were all 
his own work; and in looking 
now at the heavy chests, filled 
with these materials of education, 
one would say—this must have 
‘been the exclusive labour of a life. 
But it was the fruit, in fact, of 
remnants of time; it was the pro- 
duce of those moments which, with 
many, drop unnoticed and unre- 
deemed from the day’s account. 
If by any means the actual pro- 
ducts of Mr. Taylor’s industry, in 
all lines, as a minister, a writer, 
a teacher, and an artist, could be 
displayed, the exhibition would 
convey a most profitable lesson.— 
W hat are the seventy years of hu- 
man life? Without industry and 
conscience in the employment of 
time,—the long term is a dream, 
forgotten as it passes ; but assidu- 
ously dhiploged, it may replenish a 
man’s circle (whether more or less 
extended) with fruits that shall re- 
ra themselves beyond calcu- 
ation. 

In the year 1810, Mr. Taylor, 
seeing little or no prospect of ap 
amended state of things in his con- 
gtegation, resigned the pastoral 
care, after sustaining it sixteen 
years; and remained for some few 
months unemployed as a minister. 
The good pvatients of God led 
him, at length, te Chipping On- 
gar, the tranquil and much-endear- 
ed scene of his last labours. He 
removed with his family from Col- 
chester in the autumn of the year 
1611; and although the field of 
ministerial exertion was much 
smaller than the one he had lately 
filled, his actual usefulness within 
it was eventually greater. The 
work of village preaching he im- 
mediately commenced, in several 
directions ; and continued these 
labours until a succession of seri- 
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ous illnesses compelled him to re- 
linquish them, 

1t was soon after the establish- 
ment of the family at Ongar, that 
Mrs. Taylor, scarcely consenting 
to so new and strange a course, 
came before the public as a writer, 
The success of the little volume 
entitled, ‘ Maternal Solicitude,’ 
very naturally induced her to ad- 
vance on the career of authorship’; 
and from that time, until the death 
of her beloved husband, she was 
seldom free from some literary en- 
gagement, And although labour- 
ing under perpetual and severe 
bodily sufferings, continued to 
write, asa solace under pain and 
sorrow. 

The dispersion of his family, and 
the limitation of his ministerial 
sphere at Ongar, allowed Mr. 

aylor more leisure, or we should 
say, gave him more the command 
of his time, than heretofore; and 
during the last twelve or fifteen 
years of his life, he was in great 
part occupied in the composition 
of the various educational books 
which have carried his name, not 
unacceptably, into many families ; 
as well as of others, which he has 
leftunpublished. Among his lite- 
rary labours should be enumerated 
a considerable number of Essays, 
read at the meetings of a minis- 
terial association, of which he was 
an assiduous member. Nota few 
of these compositions possess merits 
of a very substantial kind, Mr. 
Taylor was a good and sound 
theologian ; was thoroughly con- 
versant with Scripture ; perspicu- 
ous in his mode of thinking; and 
master of a terse and vigorous 
style; and most happily so, when 
not embarrassed by conscious- 
ness of writing for the press. 

A succession of dangerous and 

ainful sicknesses removed Mr. 

aylor almost entirely from his 
public sphere, during the three 
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mid-years of his ministry at On- 
gar. Yet did they serve so to 
mature and animate his Christian 
character, that his re-appearance 
in the pulpit was the commence- 
ment of a new era in his course, 
Always evangelical and practical, 
he now became fervent and affec- 
tionate, in a remarkable degree, 
and especially insisted on the prime 
principles of the Gospel, with an 
energy and feeling that often com- 
manded the hearts of his hearers : 
it was the glory of Christ, as Sa- 
viour of the world, that filled his 
mind. With renovated bodily 
strength, and undiminished powers 
of mind, he seemed to have re- 
ceived a refreshment of soul, which 
gave a lustre and freshness to his 
ministry. 

Mr. Taylor, especialiy in the 
latter period of his life, was happy 
at Ongar. The singular benignity 
and kindness of his character, to- 
gether with his unblemished repu- 
tation, as a man and a Christian, 
had completely instated him in 
the hearts of his people. He ten- 
derly regarded them; cared for 
their interests; watched, with a 
father’s eye, the springing up of 
their several families; and was, in 
fact, looked to as a father in each. 
The venerated centre of enjoyment 
in his own family, who respected 
him more than any other could do, 
because they knew him best; he 
was the centre also of peace and 
social happiness in his ministerial 
circle. 
ful to relate, had occurred to try 
severely his temper as a public 
man. But his steadfast, unvary- 
ing adherence to the course of 
charity, and conciliation, and meek- 
ness, bore him through all difficul- 
ties, and even surprised some who, 
not well knowing the man they 
had to deal with, had expected to 
see him descend upon the low 
ground of jealousy and strife. An 
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accession of influence, as a minis- 
ter and a Christian, was the result, 
to himself, of what, if met in a 
different spirit, would probably 
have destroyed it altogether. 

During the last few years of his 
ministry at Ongar, Mr. Taylor 
saw, not merely a gradual increase 
of his congregation, and some ac- 
cessions to his church, but a mani- 
fest decline of that strong, imme- 
morial prejudice, in the town, 
which had seemed quite to pre- 
clude the hope of winning souls 
to the Gospel. It may safely be 
affirmed that the dispersion ot this 
ill feeling (so common in small 
country towns) was, in great mea- 
sure, effected by the silent opera- 
tions of his personal character, the 
unquestioned and amiable qualities 
of which, at length, fairly van- 
quished the hearts of his neigh- 
bours. By this means, the ground 
was laid open to admit, with more 
advantage, the now promising la- 
bours of his young and highly 
esteemed successor. 

Mr. Taylor’s preparations for 
the pulpit were somewhat labori- 
ous; and it may be granted, that 
the amount and the fulness of these 
preparations, at times, pressed as a 
weight upon the delivery of his 
sermons. Almost any one of his 
skeleton discourses might be taken 
as the ground work of a theological 
treatise, and might be readily ex- 
i caro beyond thelimits actual- 
y intended for it. His was a method 
more in accordance with the no- 
tions and tastes of the last century, 
than with those of the present. He 
assumed that his hearers were de- 
sirous of seeing the entire subject 
in hand spread out before them, in 
all its symmetry, and all its rela- 
tions, and to have deduced from it 
every legitimate inference. Alas! 
our modern hearers of sermons pos- 
sess far less intentness of mind, and 
far less intelligent patience, than 
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belonged, generally, to those who 
listened to Flavel and Baxter. It 
must be acknowledged too, that 
the disadvantage, as a preacher, of 
not having passed through the ini- 
tiatory course of ministerial study 
and practice, was never entirely 
surmounted by Mr. Taylor; so 
that though, in extent of informa- 
tion, and in substantial provision 
as an instructor, he might have 
sustained comparison with most, he 
never took a prominent place 
among the noted preachers of the 
day. His intelligence went far be- 
yond his accomplishments, as a 
speaker; and left him, therefore, 
to occupy a private sphere. 

And it was in a private sphere 
that he shone. Affectionate and 
bland, and singularly simple in 
heart; a great believer of all that 
was good, and very incredulous of 
evil, the open world was not his re- 
gion. Although, as matter of theo- 

and feeling, he knew well the 
sad truth that human nature is 
depraved, yet, practically, and in 
particular instances, he would not 
believe that mankind is such as it 
is. Happy infirmity of the most 
ingenuous spirits! 

Mr. Taylor’s personal habits as 
a Christian were eminently devo- 
tional. Nothing yee aside his ac- 
customed hours of private prayer, 

raise, and meditation. There may 

e some who, while they would 
have condemned his facetiousness 
in the parlour, are often much 
worse prepared than he was, by an 
industrious intercourse with Hea- 
ven, to meet, in the spirit of a 
Christian, the sudden provocations 
of common life. Whenever such 
occasions arose, it was manifest to 
bye-standers that he had not far to 
go in quest of his principles. If 
facetious in the parlour, it may be 
said of him, that he was never so 
in the pulpit :—in truth, he had a 
terror of fevity in the service of 
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Almighty God; and if ever he 


expressed himself with severity 
(not his native tone) it was when 
his sense of what is due to the 
house of God had been shocked 
by some pulpit trickery or inde- 
corum. Certain modes of feeling, 
in connexion with ministerial con- 
duct and behaviour, which had 
belonged to him as layman (he did 
not enter the pulpit till his thirty- 
seventh year), were not laid aside 
with his coloured coat; and con- 
tinued, to the last, to distinguish 
him among his brethren. And yet 
few have been more cordially es- 
teemed than he was, in the small 
circle of his personal ministerial 
friends. His fervour, urbanity, and 
diligence, made him a most wel- 
come member of that circle. 

The vigorous health which Mr. 
Taylor had regained after passing 
his sixty.fifth year, seemed to pro- 
mise a protracted term of life and 
labour. And it might have been 
so, perhaps, had he remitted in 
some measure his multifarious en- 
gagements. They were too many, 
and some of them attended with 
too much excitement for bis actual 
strength. Symptoms which, years 
before, had given his family much 
uneasiness, returned. Exposure 
to cold hastened the malady, and 
towards the close of the year 1829, 
he seemed to be himself conscious 
of danger, yet evaded the anxious 
request of his family to relinquish 
some part of his public services, 
He preached twice with much fer- 
vour, and administered the Lord’s 
Supper, the Sabbath immediately 
preceding his death; and the next 
evening received his friends at 
home: and though actually la- 
bouring under an oppression which 
was soon to become fatal, was 
serene and cheerful as in common. 
But on Thursday he was com- 
pelled to confess kimeelf unable to 
conduct the usual public service 
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of the evening; and on Friday, 
though he took his place in his 
family, it was evident that the 
functions of life were failing. In 
the evening, after submitting to the 
remedies advised, he went, for the 
last time, into his study, and when 
visited there by one of his family, 
said—* I have enjoyed communion 
with God :—you have come sooner 
than I thought.” When he reached 
his bed, speaking had become diffi- 
cult to him; but he expressed, in 
few words, the firmness and sere- 
nity of his hope in Christ. He 
passed the night in the restlessness 
of approaching death, and in the 
morning, while attended by his 
daughter, suddenly expired. 
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The body, attended by the neigh- 
bouring ministers, was interred in 
the meeting-ground, near to that of 
his beloved daughter Jane; and his 
family deplored their loss of one 
who had ever been the object of 
their highest esteem, and tenderest 
affection. 

The death of her husband was 
fatal to Mrs. Taylor; her enfeebled 
frame, the victim of long years of 
sickness and anguish, sunk from 
that moment; and though her 
strength rallied for a while, and 
her powers of mind seemed unim- 
paired, she gradually declined, and 
followed the dear companion of 
her life, May 27th, of the next year. 





MAN’S ABILITY AND OBLIGATIONS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
LIFE OF AN UNCONVERTED SINNER. 


Introduction. 


Tue subject of the following nar- 
rative shall be nameless: who he 
was, or where he lived, or whether 
he ever had an existence, can be a 
matter of no moment to the reader. 

It is enough for him to know 
that many such have lived, and 
died, and passed into eternity. It 
is better that the narrative should 
be considered illustrative of the 
character and conduct of a very 
large class of mankind, than that it 
should merely be regarded as a his- 
tory of the experience of any par- 
ticular individual. 

Happy will it be, if in this af- 
fecting story any should see, as in 
a glass, their own character, and 
learn in time to realize the danger 
of trifling with an immortal soul. 





Tue Lire. 
“« Without Christ.”—Eph. ii. 12. 
IT was in the summer of the year 
182—, that I first met with my 
unhappy friend. He was then an 


amiable, gay, and intelligent young 
man; by no means ignorant, with 
regard to religious subjects, but 
alas! quite unaffected by their im- 
portance. I pressed upon him the 
necessity of conversion, of a new 
heart, and of being ‘ reconciled to 
God.” He smiled at my consider- 
ing him “an enemy,” and with a 
complacency which clearly indi- 
cated that the thought was passing 
in his mind, “¢ all these things have 
I kept from my youth up,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ I have always been reli- 
gious.” I endeavoured to convince 
him that no man was born religious, 


‘that no man loves God naturally, 


and therefore that it was written 
for our instruction, ‘‘ Every one 
that loveth is born of God.” 

I themtried to set before him the 
character of his life. That it was a 
life spent ‘ without Christ,” in 
alienation from his church, without 
part in the promises, without hope, 
and without God. I entreated him 
to realize this character as his own, 
as the character of every unconverted 
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person, drawn by the unerring pencil 
of the Holy Spirit, and begged him, 
for one short moment at least, to re- 
flect on what was included in it; 
living without Christ now, and dying 
without prospect of being saved by 
Christ hereafter. 

«« How can that be?” said he; 
** did not Christ die for the sins of 
the whole world?” He did, I re- 
plied. He died to provide a sacri- 
fice, by virtue of which every man 
who ever did live, or ever will live, 
might be saved if he would. “* Well 
then,” he rejoined, ‘‘ if he died for 
the whole world, he died for me, 
and if he died for me, how can I 
be lost ?” 

I donot find it recorded in any part 
¥ Scripture, I replied, that Christ 

ied for you or for any person in par- 
ticular. I do not find one promise 
made to you individually, Ali I 
find is this, that Christ died to save 
those who come unto him in the 
way he has appointed ; that he died 
** to save a people from their sins, 
who might walk before him in 
holiness and righteousness all the 
days of their lives;” and that ‘* who- 
soever WILL may come unto him 
and live.” 

But you have voluntarily chosen 
otherwise. In the way he has ap- 
pointed you are determined not to 
walk. It isa narrow way, and you 
do not like it. It is the way of 
self-denial and humility, and you 
will not submit to it ; you are there- 
fore as much “ without Christ” as 
if his death had never been intended 
for your benefit. 

Y ou are not saved from your sins, 
for your conscience witnesses that 
ag are still under their dominion, 

ou are not walking in holiness 
and righteousness, for your heart, 
my friend, is still (excuse my plain- 
ness) unhumbled and unmortified. 
What then has Christ to do with 
you, or what have you to do with 
Christ? You are as much “ with- 
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out Christ,” for salvation as if Christ 
had never died. 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘ I believe after 
all, that if 1 act according to my 
conscience I shall be saved at last.” 

No! I replied, for you have al- 
ready violated your conscience a 
hundred times, and if you were to 
act perfectly in accordance with its 
dictates in future, that would not 
blot out one past sin, All sin must 
have an atonement. ‘* Without 
shedding of blood, there is no re- 
mission.” Your own blood cannot 
atone. ‘* No blood of bulls, or of 
goats, nor the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean,” can now 
avail to take away sin. No amount 
of sorrow or distress, or even of real 
penitence, can wash away the guilt 
and stain of any sin. One remedy 
indeed 1 know, 

“ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 
But you are out of Christ. Your 
sin therefore remains unforgiven, 
and the consequence, you must bear 
it, and bear it alone, and bear it for 

ever. ; 

Even for your present guidance, 
or for the future, your conscience is 
now insufficient. Its voice has been 
so often stifled ; its reproofs so often 
disregarded ; its admonition so fre- 
quently neglected, that you seldom 
hear its warnings. If it speaks at 
all, it is in dying whispers, scarcely 
audible. ; 

Nay more. Were your conscience 
what it ought to be, still it is not 
that by which alone you are to be 

judged. You are not like the hea- 
then, who, ** having no law, area 
law unto themselves.” You have a 
law. God has given you a reve- 
lation. A revelation in exact ac- 
cordance with a rightly regulated 
conscience. It is fairly put before 
you, and by it you must be judged. 
But alas! by it you are even now 
condemned, for ‘* he that. believeth 
not is condemned already, because 
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he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten son of God.” 
You cannot, my friend, be saved, 
except by Christ. But you are out 
of Christ. If you continue as you 
are, you will therefore most cer- 
tainly be lost. 

For you to receive benefit from 
the atonement, it is necessary for 
you to be in a peculiar sense IN 
Christ. “ If any man be in Christ 
he is a new creature.” Rest as- 
sured, if you remain as you are, 
you will never see Christ but as 
your judge, never look upon him 
but with dread, never hear his voice, 
save in tones which will make you 
** call,” but call in vain * to the 
rocks and to the mountains to fall 
upon you, and to hide you from 
the wrath of the Lamb.” 

He seemed a little moved, and 
then remarked, in a tone awfully 
cold and chilly, ‘ I cannot help 
it. I was born a depraved crea- 
ture, and cannot change my own 
heart. When God pleases, he 
can give me grace. If I am to 
be saved, I shall be saved, and if I 
am to be lost, it must be so. I can- 
not help it.” 

You mean to say, in plain terms, 
I replied, that you are not to blame 
for this state of things; that your 
depravity is an accident of your 
birth, and in short that you are 
rather to be pitied than to be 
blamed. Every unconverted man 
who is not an infidel, quiets, or 
tries to quiet, his fears by these 
notions. Let us bring them to the 
light. If they be true, they will 
remuin true. If they be false, they 
will be reproved. 

You tell me then that your sin- 
fulness, arising as it does out of a 
depraved nature, is a mere accident 
of your birth, like blindness or lame- 
ness, and you are therefore not to 
blame for it. 

Now the Scriptures assert pre- 
cisely the contrary. This is their 

N.S. NO. 87. 
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language. ‘‘ They have all GoNE 
aside, that is, voluntarily and ac- 
tively.” ‘* They Go astray from 
the womb, speaking lies.” “ O Israel 
thou hast destroyed thyself.” It is 
not God, nor any irresistible de- 
cree which has destroyed thee. 
‘Thou hast destroyed thyself.” 
Scripture then is in direct opposi- 
tion to your vain notions, all its 
statements clearly imply that trans- 
gressors are punished {or their sins, 
because they might have avoided 
them if they would.* 

As Scripture is opposed to you, 
so is common sense and experience, 
which always harmonize with Scrip- 
ture. Common sense teaches us that 
it is impossible to have either a holy 
or a depraved nature without under- 
standing, conscience, and choice. 
‘* Tosay of an accountable creature, 
that he is depraved by nature, is 
only to say, that, rendered capable 
by his maker of obedience, he dis- 
obeys from the commencement of 
his accountability. To us it does 
not belong to say when accounta- 
bility commences, and to what ex- 
tent it exists in the early stages of 
life. This is the prerogative of the 
Almighty, There is however a 
time when man becomes account- 
able, and the law of God obliga- 
tory, and all we know about the 
matter is this, that whenever the 
time arrives that it becomes the 
duty of man to love God more than 
the creature, he does in fact love 





. * Some seem to think, that the law, 
although suited to this stre of man 
before the fall, and soa law for an 
innocent, holy creature, yet is too rigo- 
rous for a fallen world. These seem to 
imagine that Christ died to purchase an 
abatement, and to bring it down to a level 
with our present weakness. But if the 
law was too severe, the justice of the di- 
vine nature would have moved the Go- 
vernor of the world to have made all pro- 
per abatements; nor was the death of 
Christ needful in the case. Surely Christ 
need not die merely to get j done 
us. 
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the creature more than God, does 
most freely and most wickedly set 
his affections on things below, and 
refuse to set them on things above. 
His depravity consists in this state 
of the affections, Ability to obey 
is indispensable to moral obliga- 
tion; and the moment any cause 
should render love to God impos- 
sible, that moment the obligation to 
love would cease, and man could 
no more have a depraved nature 
than any other animal. A depraved 
nature can no more exist without 
voluntary agency and accounta- 
bility, than a material nature can 
exist without solidity and exten- 
sion. Whatever effect, therefore, the 
fall of man may have had on his 
race, it has not had the effect to 
render it impossible for man to love 
God religiously ; and whatever may 
be the early constitution of man, 
there is nothing in it and nothing 
withheld from it which renders dis- 
obedience unavoidable, and obe- 
dience impossible. The first sin in 
every man is FREE, and might have 
been, and ought to have been 
avoided.” * The first emotion of 
aversion to God in your bosom was 
a free dct. You might have loved 
him if you would. There was every 
thing in his character to excite your 
love. Now, because you have not 
loved him, therefore you are guilty; 
and because you might have loved 
him if you would, therefore you are 
inexcusable for not loving him. 

I grant you, I added, that, as a 
metaphysical question, involving the 
nature and possibility of moral ac- 
countability, independent creatures, 
and applying equally to angels and 
devils, and indeed to all the intel- 
ligent creation, the subject may 
seem too high for us. But we need 
not go up into heaven to carry our 
enquiries above, nor need we go 
down into the deep to seek expla- 





* Dr. Beecher’s Sermons. 
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nation from below, The word is 
nigh us, even in our bosoms. 

God, as if to settle this question 
for ever, has planted in every breast, 
an inward monitor, a witness for 
himself. 

“« You may debate or dispute as 
you please, but I feel that I am ac- 
countable,” is the language of com- 
mon sense. “ You may try to per- 
suade me that 1 do not exist, but I 
am conscious of existence. It is not 
therefore debateable ground with 
me. DoI feel I am a guilty crea- 
ture? so also do I feel 1 have 
no excuse for my sin. Else, why 
these occasional pangs within, these 
undefinable fears, this dread of futu- 
rity? Why is it that even infidelity 
itself cannot fully get rid of these 
forebodings? Why is it that even 
after years of neglect, and long in- 
dulgence in heart hardening prac- 
tices, the voice within will _ 
sometimes speak? Sometimes I feel 
easy in my sin, at rest and undis- 
turbed. But again 1 hear a feeble 
whisper of reproach and warning, 
and then I think that after all, 
conscience is not dead. And the 
thought shoots across me, perhaps 
in my dying moments, this inward 
monitor may awake again, shake 
himself like a slumbering lion, and 
fall in vengeance upon my guilt 
soul, I will then awake first; * I 
will arise and go to my father and 
will say, father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son, make me as one of thy 
hired servants.” I cast myself sub- 
missive at thy feet. Do with me 
as shall seem good in thy sight. 
This is the language not ri ptiest- 
craft, but of plain common sense. 
The way a man must think and 
speak, if he reflects at all, or rea- 
lizes his true condition. 

I stopped, and asked him if he 
had never experienced somethin 
like this. He sighed, but as if 
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ashamed of betraying even this 
slight emotion, quickly replied in 
a flippant tone. “ You may be 
right. Perhaps [I am on the 
road to hell. But I cannot help 
it, God only can give grace. I 
can do nothing towards my own 
salvation.” 

There is a sense, I replied, in 
which this is true, and there is a 
sense in which it is not true. 

God commands you to repent ; 
that is, to exercise true and evan- 
gelical repentance. He commands 
you to believe—to exercise true 
and saving faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Now if you mean to say 
that you have not power to do this; 
if you mean to say that God com- 
mands you to do any thing which 
it is utterly impossible you can do, 
and then condemns you for not do- 
ing it, you say that which is not 
true, and you ‘ charge God foolish- 
ly.” ‘« 1s there unrighteousness with 
God?” God forbid. ‘ Be not de- 
ceived.” As‘‘ God is not mocked,” 
so, be sure he never mocks you. 
As far as all natural faculties are 
concerned, you have full power to 
repent, full power to believe, and 
full power to love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and soul, 
and strength. Nothing hinders, ex- 
cepting your own unwillingness to 
submit, your obstinacy in rebellion, 
your love for your own way. There 
is no reason to suppose that the 
understanding, the will, or the af- 
fections of the great apostate are 
less vigorous now than they were 
in heaven. We know that God will 
call him to account and punish 
him too for sins committed since 
his fall, for all his plans against 
Christ and his church. As, there- 
fore, nothing but a new heart is 
requisite to make him an angel of 
light, so nothing but this is wanted 
to bring man back to his allegiance. 
The natural faculties remain unaf- 
fected by the fall, and there is 
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nothing connected with that sad 
event which unfits man for a state 
of probation.” 

«* But what can I do?” he said. 
Give up the contest with God, I 
replied—submit, and yield to the 
humbling requirements of the Gos- 
pel. Confess yourself in the wrong, 
and be content to throw yourself 
on sovereign grace which is this 
moment offered for your accept- 
ance. Do this, and the whole dif- 
ficulty is removed. No further bar 
exists to your salvation. God is in- 
finitely worthy of your love. Love 
him. Give him your heart with deep 
penitence, throw yourself upon his 
mercy, and he is yours, and you 
are his, You will then at once see 
the beauty of his great salvation. 
You will need no telling to loathe 
yourself. You will delight most in 
that which exalts God and abases 
you. ‘* But you are. forgetting,” 
said he, ‘‘ that it is written, ‘ no 
man can come to me, except the 
Father draw him,’ and again, 
* Without me ye can do nothing.’”’ 
Not at all, I replied. If you reflect 
a moment, you will see that the 
can clearly refers to the disposition 
of the mind. Thus it is written, 
** Joseph’s brethren could not speak 
peaceably to him,” they could not, 
because they hated him. And again 
St. John tells us, in speaking of a 
true believer, that ‘* he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God,” and 
yet it remains true that believers 
do sin; my friend, you must be 


-conscious that you use the word 


can and cannot, as synonymous 
with will and will not, every day 
of your life. Every child who is 
indisposed to obey a command 
pleads inability. ‘Thus it is with 
you; you ought to submit, you can 
submit if you will. But with your 
present feelings I know you will 
not. And here is the most fearful 





* See Griffin's Park Street Lectures. 
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part of the whole, you are a free 
agent; but that very free agency is 
ya ag you on to destruction as 
surely as any decree of reprobation 
peer do; no need of a decree of 
damnation. God has only to let you 
alone, and you will go willingly, 
freely, of your own accord to de- 
struction as fast as time can carry 
you; and this, not because you 
cannot help it, but because you 
will not turn the other way. Not 
because you have fallen into a 
stream which is carrying you away, 
in spite of all your efforts, to the 
gulph below ; but because you are 
swimming down with the stream as 
fast as all your energies can carry 
you. This is your true condition, 
and this is a very different thing 
from being unable to repent, or un- 
able to remedy the condition in 
which you are placed. 

See then, my friend, what it is 
to be unconverted, to be “ without 
Christ.” It is to be ina state of 
willing enmity to God. It is to be 
willingly travelling on the road that 
leads to hell. It is to choose the 
friendship of the world, rather than 
to obey God. It is to choose the sel- 
fish and obstinate course of devils, 
rather than the humble and ador- 
ing spirit of angels; and thus to be 
an outcast rather than a child. O! 
think of the guilt as well as mad- 
ness of such a choice, of a life 
** without Christ.” 

He made me no reply, but simply 
asked, *‘ how do you make it out 
then, that with the possession of all 
this power, my salvation yet does 
not depend upon myself. In what 
sense is it true, that the special 
influences of the Holy Spirit are 
necessary for my salvation.” 

I replied, as follows—Y ou have 
seen that the Holy Spirit’s influences 
are not necessary to make you a 
free moral agent, to make you a 
responsible being. You have seen 
too that his holy influences are not 
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necessary to give you any fresh 
powers or faculties ; all these you 
have, and all these you are actively 
using to your own destruction. So 
that if you had ten times more 
power you would only be ten times 
more wicked ; if you were as power- 
ful as Satan, you would be as mis- 
chievous as Satan. 

If you ask me then, why is the 
Holy Spirit necessary at all, and 
what is his office in conversion, I 
must reply, simply this, to change 
the disposition; man’s obstinacy 
and wilfulness alone render the in- 
fluences of the Spirit necessary. He 
comes to change the will, to induce 
you to turn and love him, to incline 
you to flee to the refuge which he 
has provided, that so you may be 
safe for ever; and so great is your 
selfishness, pride, and obstinacy, so 
much do you love your own way, 
that notwithstanding all the powers 
and faculties you have, you never 
will, without that divine influence, 
be disposed to turn to God. Un- 
less he draws you to Christ, you 
will be for ever without Christ. 

Now can you conceive of a more 
awful situation than yours is, 
** without Christ,” an alien from 
his church, having no part in the 
promises, having no hope, having 
no God. This is your true situa- 
tion. 

And you are in this situation wil- 
fully ; no hard necessity has forced 
you into it, you have chosen it. 
You still do choose it. You 
still show your willingness that it 
should be so; and such is the state 
of your heart, so completely are 
you averse to God and to righteous- 
ness, that so it will ever be, unless 
a divine influence be exerted upon 
you, unless God interfere and 
change your heart, 

What a load of guilt does this 
imply ! you deserve hell for ever hav- 
ing sinned. Y ou deserve hell for not 
having repented long ago. You de- 
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serve hell for not repenting now; 
and yet such is your depravity, that 
left to yourself, you will go on 
adding guilt to guilt, rebellion to 
rebellion, hardness to hardness, 
through all eternity. And what a 
load of misery does it involve. God 
is under no obligation to convert 
you, you have no claim upon him. 
He has made you no promise that 
he will do it. None of the promises 
made to the truly penitent apply to 
ou. You have no claim upon 
God to deliver you. He does not 
keep you at enmity with him. No- 
body is to blame but yourself. It 
is the fault of no one but yourself, 
that your heart is not wholly and 
entirely given up to God this in- 
stant; and yet such is your de- 
pravity, it remains true, that, unless 
God do interfere, you will continue 
to be at enmity with him for ever. 
You see then why the influences 
of his Holy Spirit are necessary, 
simply because you are so obsti- 
nately depraved ; and will you ag- 
gravate your guilt by pleading this 
as an excuse? This text just ex- 
presses your situation—‘‘ O Israel 
thou hast destroyed thyself, but in 
me is thy help.” ‘ Still,” said he, 
** [cannot see that it is altogether m 
own fault that I do not love God. 
* We love him, because he first 
loved us,’ says one whose authority 
you will not yoo: mag now how can 
I love God, unless I know that he 
loves me. Give me an assurance 
of that and common gratitude will 
lead me to love him.” 
You sadly pervert Scripture, I 
replied. The love of God to us, is 
the cause, I grant, of our loving bim, 
but certainly not the motive. It 
would be a wretchedly selfish one 
if it were. This was what Satan ac- 
cused holy Job of. ‘ Doth Job 
serve God for nought?” That ac- 
cusation was successfully rebutted, 
and so it would be with every true 
believer. ‘‘ If ye love them that 
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love’ you, what thanks have ye,” 
even the Pharisees could do this, 
If we love God truly at all, we 
love him for his own infinite excel- 
lency, we love his justice and se- 
verity as well as his mercy, his law 
as well as his gospel, and we would 
not that he should be in any respect 
different from what he is. 

Now it is impossible that you 
should know that God loves you 
apart from the consciousness that 
you love him, and are growing in 
conformity to his will; you can 
have no other evidence. It is no 
where recorded in Scripture that 
God has purposes of mercy towards 
you in particular. You have no 
right to expect a special revelation 
on this point, and although some 
persons may tell you, that if you 
believe, your sins are forgiven, then 
they are forgiven, though they were 
not forgiven before you believed it. 
I have too great a respect for your 
common sense to suppose that you 
will be in much danger from a no- 
tion which has no better foundation 
than this, that your believing a 
falsehood will convert it into a 
truth.* 

He semed thoughtful a moment 
and then said, “‘ Well, I am in the use 
of means. Perhaps I may some day 
become distressed about my: sins, 
and then God will doubtless give 
me grace, if I ask him for it.” 

I am by no means so sure of that, 
I replied. It will depend entirely 
upon his sovereign pleasure, ‘‘ He 
hath mercy on whom he will have 
mercy.” + Conviction is not con- 





* See Dr. Bellamy’s Letters which have 
recently been reprinted, with anintroduc- 
tory essay by Dr. Burns, of Paisley. In 
this little volume, the erroneous views ad- 
vanced in Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio, 
and Marshall on S tion are satis- 
factorily refuted. 

+ After union to Christ, we have cove- 
nant right to the Holy Spirit, (Gal. iii. 29.) 
may have divine grace at any time for 
asking, (Luke xi. 13.) but before union 
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version. There may be the greatest 
possible amount of distress, and yet 
no change of heart. I have known 
persons to suffer agony of mind 
under convictions of sin, and yet 
not be one step nearer to the king- 
dom of heaven. It all died away and 
came to nothing—you seem to think 
that God is under some pledge to 
give you a new heart, if you only 
become awakened to the danger of 
a sinful life; now he is under no 
such promise, all this may arise sim- 
ply from the fear of hell. What can 
there be in emotion of this purely 
selfish character to excite any thing 
like complacency in God. You 
merely dread him, you do not dove 
him. If you could read your own 
heart, you would find that in reality 
you hate the purity and holiness 
which marks his character and re- 
quirements. 

Understand me clearly. I re- 
peat what I have before advanced. 
God’s sovereignty is no bar, no 
impediment to your salvation. 
The way is open for you. You 
have all powers and faculties re- 
quisite to enable you to come. 
Nothing is wanting but the inclina- 
tion to come, and whose fault but 
your own can it be that you are 
not inclined to come. It remains 
true, ** Thou hast destroyed thy- 
self.” 

My. friend, your duty is plain. 
God's sovereignty does not affect 
your obligations. You are bound 
to love God. You are bound to 
repent, and to repent without de- 
lay; to submit, and to submit in- 
stantly. HE is not obliged to 
subdue your obstinecy and rebel- 





with Christ we have no right. God is at 
absolute liberty ; we lie at his sovereign 
mercy, (Rom. ix. 15. 18.) and accordingly 


-regenerating grace is the effect of his so- 
vereign leasure (Matt. xi. 25, 26.) 
No sof saving grace are made to 
the prayers or doings of sinners out of 
Christ.: Gal. iii. 10; 2 Cor. i. 20; John ii. 
18. 36.—( Bellamy. ) 
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lion. If he does so, it is altogether 
of his abounding grace. But you 
are obliged by every law to submit 
to your Creator, in whom you 
live, and move, and have your 
being. You are bound to repent 
of having for years continued .to 
sin, and to harden your heart 
against the best of Beings. You 
are bound to love one who is infi- 
nitely lovely. Go then, and do 
your duty, and do it at once, and 
use all your powers to ‘‘ make 
your calling and election sure.” 

But dream not that any out- 
ward change will suffice. Dream 
not that any thing short of a new 
heart, new disposition, a radical 
change, will fit you for the enjoy- 
ment of heaven, or for the com- 
pany of the redeemed. Remem- 
ber, that as long as that change 
is unaccomplished, you are an 
enemy of God—lying under the 
sentence of eternal death—liable 
at any moment to be plunged into 
hell. 

But, alas! you do not feel this! 
You will be anxious and distressed 
about a thousand trifles, which 
will be of no moment a year or 
two hence; but you will not be 
distressed about your eternal con- 
dition. And why? only because 
your opposition to God is implaca- 
ble:—because you are unreason- 
able and hard-hearted in the high- 
est degree. The solid rock is softer 
than your heart; the beasts of the 
field have more tender bosoms. 
‘‘ The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass its master’s crib;” but you 
know not the kind hand that all 
your life long has led, and guided, 
and blessed you. 

So far from wishing to keep 
back the fact, that the influences 
of the Holy Spirit are necessary 
to renew and change your heart, 
or to hide from your view the 
Divine Sovereignty in the bestowal 
of those influences, I wish to 
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bring them most prominently for- 
ward. I consider them the most 
glorious truths of the Bible, and 
eminently calculated, under the 
blessing of God, to produce deep 
convictions of sin. How can the 
wickedness of man be more strik- 
ingly illustrated, than it is by a 
knowledge of the fact, that nothing 
short of a supernatural influence 
will make him love a God to 
whom he is so deeply indebted, 
and who is so infinitely worthy 
of his love. If there be any guilt 
at all in unwillingness to love 
God, then the more unwilling a 
man is, the more guilty he must 
certainly be. And, if his unwil- 
lingness be so great, that nothing 
short of Almighty power will over- 
come it, then is he more guilty 
than tongue can tell or heart con- 
ceive. I am desirous, therefore, 
that you shonld see the extent of 
your depravity. If you do not 
feel the overwhelming character 
of your guilt, you will never find 
the remedy. If you do not cast 
yourself prostrate, abased, sub- 
missive, self-condemned, at the 
foot of the cross, you will never 
reap the benefit of that cross ; until 
you are brought in utter despair 
to cast yourself upon God, you 
will never see the loveliness of 
that Saviour who died to save his 
people from their sins. 

My time is expired; I may 
never see you again in this world ; 
take the last advice of one who 
has a sincere desire for your eter- 
nal safety. Think, what it is to 
be “ without Christ.” Let this 
ring in your ears continually, “ I 
am without Christ.” Let this 
thought meet you every a 
“IT am going out into the world 
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to-day without Christ.” And at 
night before you sleep, let this be 
your reflection, “* I am lying down 
to sleep without Christ; and if I 
die, I die without Christ; and 
when I awake in the eternal 
world, I am without Christ.” 
Morning, noon, and night let this 
thought haunt you, “ I am with- 
out Christ.” O! what inexpressi- 
ble woe belongs to that short sen- 
tence, “* Without Christ.” Hell 
knows no deeper misery than this, 
** without Christ.” Earth has no 
evil to compare with it. The 
whole catalogue of human ills are 
trifles compared to being “ without 
Christ.” The groans of all crea- 
tion united could not form a sadder 
cry than this, “ without Christ.” 
Yet this, my friend, is your situa- 
tion, for this is the true character 
and state of every unconverted 
sinner. His eyes were slightly 
suffused with tears ; he saw I was 
in earnest—that I spoke because 
I believed ; but it was mere sym- 
pathy of mind. He gave me his 
and—thanked me for the trouble 
I had taken with him, and ex- 
pressed his hope, that the way to 
heaven was not quite so narrow 
as I made it out to be; so we 
parted. 


My unconverted reader, if after 
having followed myself and friend 
through the various topics of our 
important conversation, you should 
still be desirous of knowing who 
the individual could be, who was 
so anxious to get rid of his obliga- 
tions to God, allow me to say, as 
Nathan said unto David, “‘ Tuov 
ART THE MAN.” ~ 
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THE SCOURGE OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS DESCRIBED, 


In the Journal of the Rev. Mr. Huber, Chaplain of a German Colony at 
Saratoff, on the banks of the Volga, during its prevalence in that town, 


August 1830. 


(Concluded from p. 32.) 


Since yesterday, the 15th of Au- 
gust, [ was summoned to attend 
Barons Bergen, Bihm, Stutz, and 
various other gentlemen, all of 
whom died within twenty-four 
hours. It was only at six o'clock 
this evening that i last spoke to 
Baron Stutz.—He was then very 
cheerful, as he had also been 
for the last week or two, and 
appeared to be very comfortable 
in mind. In going the round of 
my pastoral visits to the sick, I 
perceived him sitting at his win- 
dow, in cheerful conversation with 
his niece. Augustus Jac told me 
that the Baron, speaking of me, 
had observed to some friends, 
** How dreadfully thin poor Huber 
has lately grown, and yet he is 
so cheerful withal.” I conversed 
with him respecting the numerous 
sick, and my own severe, but 
happily, short-lived attack. After 
congratulating me on my recovery, 
and indulging in a vein of plea- 
santry as to my situation when 
suffering from the attendant symp- 
toms, we parted cheerfully. To- 
wards ten o’clock he was seized 
with the premonitory attacks, and 
a physician was sent for—unhap- 
pily there was not one to be ob 
tained, for they were all sick. At 
length a young raw fellow, (the 
same who afterwards treated Baron 
Kriideson with like indiscretion,) 
who had formerly been a kind of 
apprentice to a physician or apo- 
thecary, was procured: he consi- 
dered that bleeding was altogether 
unnecessary, and even had he en- 
tertained a contrary opinion, -it 
would have been almost impos- 


sible to have obtained any blood 
by the breathing of a vein; so 
quickly did the poor sufferer’s ex- 
tremities grow colder and colder, 
that at four o’clock in the morning 
of the 16th I administered to him 
the sacrament. At nine I again 
visited him, he was cheerful and 
comfortable in mind, and resigned 
to the will of God; I gave him my 
hand, which he pressed faintly but 
cordially, between his own clay- 
cold fingers; he was a corpse at 
eleven, and left behind him very 
disconsolate relations and friends 
to bewail his loss: peace be with 
him! After attending the poor 
Baron, I administered the sacra- 
ment to Mrs. Eb: this person suf- 
fered under the most malignant 
symptoms attendant on Cholera ; 
she was, however, glowing hot, 
perspired freely, and grew gra- 
dually better; she is still alive. 
On my first seeing her, 1 exclaim- 
ed, ‘* She must be well and con- 
tinually rubbed, that perspiration 
may flow freely, and she will not 
die!” It happened otherwise with 
the dowager Baroness Hoym: she 
was very cold, and died soon after 
having received the sacrament; 
she had, however, nearly attained 
the advanced age of eighty. On 
Saturday, after having buried se- 
veral persons, and visited many 
sick and healthy, endeavouring, 
in my manner, to console and in- 
fuse courage and cheerfulness into 
their minds, I was addressed by 
many of them, and earnestly en- 
treated to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper in the Church on the Sab- 
bath Day. After being summoned 
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to several sick during the night, and 
having visited various others, till 
ten in the morning, without being 
sent for, [commenced the Sabbath- 
service by proclaiming, “ Who- 
soever, in these times, pregnant 
with danger and death, feels him- 
self disposed joyfully and humbly 
to celebrate the death of Him who 
is Life-eternal, let him approach 
and receive forgiveness, consola- 
tion, and blessings, and all that 
the God of Love has promised to 
them that believe in his Son Jesus 
Christ.” In this manner I began 
the day’s service, and afterwards 
pronounced the absolution.— More 
than one hundred persons were 
present.—This was in reality a 
commemoration of the sufferings 
and death of our Lord and Saviour. 
In token of our contrition and 
deep humiliation of spirit we sang 
the ninetieth psalm, and read the 
gospel of the day, ‘* God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner!” I selected, 
however, for our consolation, and 
for the awakening of confidence in 
the God and Father of our spirits, 
the ninety-first and seventy-third 
psalms. 

Even on the Sabbath I had to 
attend several funerals, for within 
twenty-four hours the corpses of 
our poor friends began to emit a 
very strong exhalation. This day, 
and also during the night, many 
more were taken ill, and earnestly 
desiring, received the blessed Sa- 
crament. But few of the persons 


who, during this period of the vi-. 


sitation, were attacked, escaped 
with their lives. The evening of 
the 17th was the most affecting to 
me, and required more than accus- 
tomed energy to bear the part I 
was called upon to sustain. A 
certain weaver, of the name of 
Hergut, whose wife and two chil- 
dren I had already committed to 
the grave, and whose three remain- 
ing children were exceedingly ill 
N.S. No. 87. 
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with all the usual symptoms of 
Cholera, desired earnestly to par- 
ticipate in the Communion of our 
blessed Lord with the rest of the 
congregation, but was obliged to 
remain at home to attend on his 
sick offspring. Towards evening 
he came to my house, where I was 
_ alone ; he expressed a great 

esire that [ would administer the 
sacrament to him, “for” said he, 
‘* my feelings at this moment are 
such that I am assured I am about 
to die.” On this intimation, I per- 
ceived that he exhaled an odour 
very much like that of a corpse, 
‘«* My good friend,” replied I, ‘‘ we 
are now quite alone, and having a 
little leisure, I will administer it to 
you directly, if you feel your mind 
disposed for its reception.” * Oh, if 
you would but be so kind, it would 
cheer and comfort me so much !” 
—As he said this, he appeared to 
be greatly agitated.—1 consoled 
him in the best manner I was able, 
received his confession, gave him 
the absolution, and after a prayer- 
ful and admooitory preparation, I 
administered to him the sacrament. 
During the service I was exceed- 
ingly affected.—Scarcely had I 
pronounced the blessing over him 
than he hurried out of the chamber, 
and before he had reached the 
middle of the anti-room, began 
to vomit in a most dreadful man- 
ner, (thus suddenly the distemper 
often commenced, and after a few 
hours, closed in death,) and the 
smell that emitted was as over- 
powering, as my terror and unex- 
pectedly excited nausea was dis- 
tressing. 

I most sincerely sympathised in 
the anxiety and affright of the poor 
man, who imagined that he had 
highly offended against God and 
myself. I struggled with and over- 
came my nausea, endeavouring to 
console his mind, which seemed 
tormented with the ttn «7 of his 
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stomach having revolted at the 
holy sacrament; my consolations, 
however, appeared of no avail, for 
he was attacked again in the most 
distressing manner. At length, by 
the assistance of the blessed Spirit 
of God, I became again collected, 
and encouraged and earnestly ad- 
dressed him, with feelings of com- 

assion and tenderness, ‘‘ No blame 
is to be attached to you, my dear 
good friend, it is your sickness, do 
not torment yourself with anxiety, 
not even on account of the Lord's 
Supper—the Sacrament is not ap- 
pointed for the stomach, it is for 
the soul, and your soul has re- 
ceived, aye, and retained it too.— 
Your body has indeed rejected the 
mere bread and wine; but in the 
sight of God, bread and meat, 
water and wine, are alike ; besides, 
there is no fault to be attached to 
you, and where there is no wicked 
and presumptuous fault there can 
be no sin, therefore console your- 
self, and take it not so to heart, 
but go home, lay yourself down to 
rest, and you will soon be better.” 
This consolatory address soothed 
him, he went home, and became 
gradually better, and, by the bles- 
sing of God, is still alive. 

Having seen that my dwelling 
was properly cleansed and fumi- 
gated, I sought the fresh air my- 
self, and prayed to my God for 
cheerfulness and composure of 
mind to continue the discharge of 
my painful duties. I was indeed 
seized with a slight vomiting, but 
soon grew better, and my soul was 
comforted again. I often found, in 
these days of terror and anxiety, 
that my strength and my support 
proceeded from Him, to whose 
dwelling I imploringly lifted my 
eyes, who is the Creator of heaven 
and of earth. 

August 18.—After being sum- 
moned in the night-time to se- 
veral sick, and having visited in 
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the day the sick, the healthy, and 
the timorous, I accompanied the 
funerals of Baron Stutz, the Ba- 
roness Hoym, and several others. 
1 also prayed over the corpses of 
many as they were laid out in their 
chambers. Soon after I visited 
the good Lindegriin, to whom I 
had already administered the sa- 
crament. Alas! he was already 
a candidate for eternity, but was 
cheerful and composed ; the peace 
of God was with his soul, and his 
mind was resigned to the will 
of his Lord. He was aware of 
his approaching dissolution, and 
would by no means allow his 
mind to be diverted from that im- 
pression. The next day he bliss- 
fully closed his life, without know- 
ing that his friends Barons Stutz 
and Kriidener had already winged 
their flight to another world. My 
sexton and my precentor were at- 
tacked. This night I was sum- 
moned to visit many sick, for the 
angel of death had soared in view, 
and stood revealed in all his awful 
majesty and power. 

Aug. 19.—This day I went out 
very early, to visit some of the 
sick ; at nine o'clock, according as 
[ had intimated to my wife, I in- 
tended looking in upon my friend 
Lindegriin.— As I was proceeding 
towards his house, a one-horse 
droschke met me at full speed, 
and scarcely had I cro the 
threshold, when I was informed 
that my poor friend was already a 
corpse. Just at this moment I was 
summoned to wait upon Baron 
K , for the purpose of admi- 
nistering to him the sacrament— 
my wife had already delivered to 
his servant the communion uten- 
sils—but upon entering his dwel- 
ling, the bitter lamentation of the 
children, and the sorrowful cries 
of the disconsolate wife and mo- 
ther, caught my ear.—There lay 
the man who had excited so much 
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noise in the colony, there he lay, 
in the marble attitude of death, 
upon the floor, where a bed had 
been hastily prepared for him; for 
such is the dreadful anxiety and 
agitation the sick endure, that al- 
most all of them are removed from 
their accustomed places of repose. 
—His eyes appeared dreadfully 
convulsed, we the whole corpse, 
although the spirit had only a few 
minutes before taken its flight, 
was already assuming the ghastly 
blueish tint which was common 
to most of those who died at this 
awfully anxious and distressing 
period.—Y esterday he was a hale 
and cheerful man; but to-day, like 
unto many others of the strong and 
of the healthy, he was laid level 
with the dust. 

The wife had thrown herself on 
the corpse of her husband, and 
with the most lamentable cries, 
was calling upon the deceased by 
name, ‘‘ Peter Petruscha!” ‘“‘ Pe- 
ter Petruscha!” I had listened to 
the first burst of grief from the 
poor disconsolate widow, in broken 
German, of which this is the sub- 
stance :—“ In a foreign country, 
bereft of thee, my Peter Petruscha, 
far away from all relations, with- 
out bread, without money, without 
a friend, and surrounded with bitter 
enemies, O Peter Petruscha, I will, 
yes, I must die with thee!!” « I 
have, (she said to me,) yes, ] have 
received the poisoned foam from 
his mouth, and [ will die with him ! 


They have murdered my husband, 


yes, they have murdered him — 
my Petruscha was poisoned by the 
physician—he was an hireling !” 
Every excuse must be made for a 
woman in such a situation! for 
thousands died of this dreadful 
scourge! and its malignant symp- 
toms were not to be controuled by 
any earthly physician. 

Previous to the 20th of August, 
as long as the disease was on the 
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increase, those of the infected 
whose extremities became chilled, 
and who emitted profuse cold per- 
spirations, died ; no human means 
could rescue them from death! 
After that period, when the attacks 
were by no means so violent, both 
the laudanum and the sweet mer- 
cury, and even the other means 
may have been successful; but 
many of the sick recovered through 
the use of powerful vapour-baths 
and well applied friction. A.W. 
was seized with the disorder, thirty 
drops of laudanum, without any 
bleeding, were successful in his 
case. Forty drops were adminis- 
tered to N.; but hedied! Really 
the physicians ought maturely to 
deliberate as to the nature of this 
distemper, the means of its cure, 
and more seriously to set about all 
imaginable precautions, for I am 
assured, but in what manner I know 
not, that the disease is contagious. 

From 19th of August I grew 
hourly weaker, till at length such 
was my prostration of strength, 
that I could scarcely stand. My 
diarrhea had robbed me of all 
power and life, added to which, 
the most hideous dreams disturbed 
my repose. Methought that the 
shades of many of the living and 
the dead passed before me, with 
their features distorted by the most 
agonizing convulsions, and their 
bodies discoloured by the ghastly 
blueish tint of the Cholera; thus 
was the couch on which I sought 
rest actually converted into a bed 
of torture. Oh, how frequently I 
sighed, that it might always remain 
day ! 

On the 20th of August I was 
called upon to bury Baron K—, 
although his funeral had been fixed 
for the following day; but the 
corpse had already begunto change. 
Towards evening, having visited 
several sick, prayed over a few 
dead, and endeavoured to cheer 
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up the healthy, about nine o’clock 
1 was suddenly seized with a vio- 
leat and convulsive contraction 
and oppression in the hands and 
feet, in the legs and arms, and at 
length these agonizing feelings 
concentrated themselves in the pit 
of my stomach. Dreadful per- 
spiration exuded, and the anguish 
of death and of hell thrilled from 
my fingers through my arms, and 
from my toes through my legs and 
thighs, and thence to my chest, 
exactly to that region of which so 
many of the dying had exclaimed, 
“« Here, here sits death!” Of death, 
however, I did not entertain the 
least suspicion ; indeed I felt my- 
self still too strong to yield. I 
laid myself on the bed, and was 
strongly rubbed and embrocated. 
I soon grew excessively warm, 
and perspired as if I was in a 
vapour bath, but still I found it 
necessary to let covering after co- 
vering be wrapped around me, and 
as my wife at length laid the great 
fur coverlid upon me, I exclaimed 
to her, “ That will do exceeding 
well, Iam now comfortably enve- 
loped, there is just sufficient cover- 
ing.” At the lapse of an hour and 
a half the perspiration began to 
check, my body was composed 
without experiencing much weak- 
ness, my mind and spirit was 
cheered and strengthened, and I 
playfully said to my wife, “ Ah, 
my dear, I wish it was day!” And 
why ? she asked ;—*‘ why, my love, 
I would immediately rub myself 
dry, jump up, dress, and run out 
into the besh air, where, with the 
blessing of God, I would soon drive 
away all the melancholy feelings, 
and return to you quite well.” 

As I was thus chatting, some- 
body knocked, and I was sum- 
moned to a fr woman, whose 
son had already fallen a victim. 
‘* Well, I had intended to have 
gone out at day break, but God 
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has sent for me in the night, Amen, 
let it be so!” I therefore care- 
fully dried myself, and wrapping 
myself up very warm, I went, and 
entered a very close little room, 
where I perspired again very free- 
ly; having performed my pastoral 
duty with the most heartfelt sym- 
pathy, I buttoned up again as 
close as possible, returned home, 
stretched myself on my bed, and 
for two hours and a half slept as 
soundly and as peaceably as a 
child. I could almost say that 
my body was rather strengthened 
than debilitated by the attack, and 
my mind was unspeakably cheer- 
ful. ** O the blessedness of entire 
devotedness to my holy calling !” 
I exclaimed, and then, with the 
most sincere and grateful feelings, 
I returned thanks to God not only 
for my renovated strength, but for 
a beloved wife, who never mur- 
murs at my labours, but who, 
with all calm composure, exercises 
faith, patience, and hope in the 
merciful care of our God. Soon 
afterwards I was summoned away 
again: I drank several cups of 
warm herb tea, took six drops of 
peppermint oil, which I repeated se- 
veral times during the day, and was 
very soon free from my diarrhea, 
which previously I could not check, 
either with charcoal], laudanum, or 
red spiced wine. I applied also 
some sanative plaster to the calves 
of my legs, to prevent a recurrence 
of the cramp; and as I allowed 
them to remain on somewhat too 
long, they caused blisters to arise, 
which became sores that were not 
completely healed for a considera- 
ble time. 

A similar attack seized me a few 
days afterwards, but by no means of 
so violent a character; and as I was 
now more accustomed to combat 
the enemy, I soon rallied again, 
and felt both from within and 
without gradually strengthened, 
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cheered, and animated. Yes, 
strange as it may seem, the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness, 
and death that follows in its 
train, bave their pleasures! How 
humbled and prostrate does the 
haughty and imperious heart of 
man become, when the terrors of 
the Almighty overtake him; but 
what a sweet and heavenly feel- 
ing pervades the mind of a be- 
liever, when the sympathising love 
and enduring peace of his heavenly 
Father are realized. Oh! how 
truly could I adopt that heartfelt 
exclamation of the patriarch Jacob, 
“ My God, I am not worthy of 
the least of all thy mercies!” Not- 
withstanding the fatigue, distress, 
and misery of these days of bit- 
terness and death, I can truly say 
that 1 have experienced most bliss- 
ful moments, and have enjoyed the 
help and peace of God, and have 
been comforted by his sustaining 
presence and wondrous power. 
21st August.—At the desire of 
of his widow, I yesterday con- 
signed to the earth Baronk’s corpse, 
as it already began to emit a most 
noxious effluvia, and was more 
noisome and obnoxious to the 
pall-bearers than any other corpse 
which had even been kept for a 
much longer period. This day J 
buried poor Lindegriin, with his 
son Nicolas, a fine lad of eleven, 
both in the same grave. Besides 
this, 1 had to visit many of the in- 
fected, who had been lingering for 
some length of time, but, to my 
great comfort and joy, the num- 
ber of new cases amongst my 
people decreased daily. Thus I 
was enabled the more frequently 
to visit the healthy, and the infirm, 
and aged. This day my deputy 
precentor was snatched away from 
us—he was avery worthy honest 
man. Another of my best singers 
was also seriously attacked, but 
he is now completely recovered, 
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and has this day invited me to bap- 
tize his child on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 

22d August.—This day only two 
persons died within my district, 
one of whom was achild only two 
days old, which interested me the 
more remarkably, as it had been 
the means of rescuing its mother, 
a friend of mine, from death. The 
mother had suffered from dreadful 
diarrhea and other symptoms of 
this frightful malady, especially 
from incessant and tormenting 
thirst. On the day of the child’s 
birth, I paid a visit very early in 
the morning to the mother. [ 
found her freed from all unplea- 
sant symptoms, lying cheerful and 
composed in her bed, with the 
infant beside her. The midwife 
was of opinion that the child would 
not long survive. ‘* What is there 
to prevent it being baptized ?” I 
exclaimed. 1 took waterand said, 
“« Charles Theodore, I baptize thee 
with the baptism of Jesus Christ, 
and in his death, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,” And thus I consecrated 
the child to God, for its death was 
certain, Afterwards I addressed 
myself to the mother—‘‘ As God 
has required a sacrifice from you, 
this, therefore, is the lightest to 
sustain.” The mother is living, 
but the child died. To-day, also, 
the wife of our chief magistrate 
died, and one of his children fol- 
lowed quickly after the mother. 

23d August.— We interred seve- 
ral this day, (among whom was 
the mother of our Knobloch, whose 
second brother had some time 
previously been taken off,) some 
also died, among whom was Dr. 
Frederic Myer, who finished his 
earthly career at Zuritzin. Few 
have been so universally regretted 
and bewailed as this young man. 
He was a good man, an upright, 
disinterested, confidential, and at- 
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tentive physician, and possessed 
the esteem of all his fellow citizens, 
and love and friendship of all his 
relations and acquaintances. 

He has closed his life a victim 
to the difficulties and the devoted- 
ness of his profession! Summoned 
from his usual station, against his 
will, he mounted his travelling 
carriage, pale and emaciated, and 
his parting words to his anxi- 
ous and foreboding mother were : 
« When we have lived long enough, 
we should lay ourselves down and 
die!” This honorable and well- 
disposed young man, to whom I 
had become very much attached, 
has finished his course! May he 
softly rest within the grave, and 
may peace and the favour of his 
God be his reward in a better 
world ! 

24th August.—A few more per- 
sons were this day interred, none 
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however died, nor were there any 
new cases—God be praised! The 
Angel of Death is on the eve of 
departure! Every thing, and 
every body is reviving; all now 
respire more freely and joyously ! 
At the earnest desire of my friends, 
I presided again this day at an 
extraordinary celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper—more than seventy 
persons attended. But, alas! 
how many clothed in the garments 
of mourning bewailed their be- 
loved ones, severed from them by 
the Angel of Death! Glory be 
to Him in the highest, the Lord of 
Life appears now to have com- 
manded him to abstain ! 

From 25th to the 31st August, 
it is true that several were attack- 
ed, but that in so very slight a de- 
gree that most of them recovered 
very soon, 


MISSIONARY FACTS.* 


THE Missionary enterprise is no 
longer an experiment to be tried, 
nor the duty to engage in it a con- 
clusion to be reasoned out from 
premises, however obvious or just. 
It is now an affair of facts, the most 
interesting and the most satisfac- 
tory form it can possibly assume. 
The first great fact, therefore, which 
stands out to view in grand and 
awful magnitude, making all other 
facts that can be grouped around 
it seem diminutive by the contrast ; 
this great primary fact is, there are 
six hundred millions of wretched, 
benighted souls in our world with- 
out Christ, and without hope. Is 
it possible to employ exaggerated 
language when speaking of this 


tremendous fact? Isit possible to 
attach too much importance to it, 
or to be too deeply moved by it? 
On the contrary, is it not evident 
our minds can never fully realize 
the horrors of this statement, our 
hearts never soften and expand 
themselves to an adequate sympa- 
thy, our language never possibly 
give expression to its vast signifi. 
cancy of awful truth? How sunk 
these endless tribes of fallen men 
are in ignorance, pollution, and 
wretchedness! How miserable 
they are in this world, how dread- 
fully unfit for holy blessedness in 
the world to come, through their 
destitution of Gospel light, we are 
now by the authentic communica- 
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tions of faithful missionaries fully 
informed. And our field of bene- 
volent sympathy and labour in this 
world of souls—this world of 
wretched, perishing souls! 
Another great missionary fact 
is, that this awful condition of the 
Heathen world is chargeable on the 
Christian Church as the conse- 
quence of her neglect and sin. 
She too early forsook the high en- 
terprize to which she was summon- 
ed, the subduing of the world to 
Christ; her pastors too early sought 
their own aggrandizement, and 
corrupted themselves and_ their 
holy religion by conforming to the 
spirit of a world they ought to have 
illumined and converted ; the ener- 
gies of Christians were too early 
thrown away on vain, and angry, 
and profitless controversies, when 
they ought to have been employed 
in the most vigorous efforts to 
spread the truth over the dark 
places of the earth. And now the 
awakening Church has to dis- 
charge her long arrears of centu- 
ries of supineness and neglect ; 
she is debtor both to Jew and Gen- 
tile, to the civilized and to the 
barbarous; she owes it to the mil- 
lions that are perishing through her 
faithlessness to her talent and her 
trust, to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, to separate the pure truth 
from the mass of error and foll 
with which she has mingled it, and 
to carry the recovered treasure to 
them who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge. It may be hard to 
account for God’s permission of all 
this neglect, and its awful conse- 
quences: that He should allow his 
Church so soon to degenerate, so 
early to corrupt his Gospel, so 
soon to arrest its progress of trium- 
phant merey and salvation; but it 
is most easy to see that it was this 
permitted unfaithfulness of the 
Church that occasioned the world 
to continue covered with darkness, 
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the souls of men to continue pe- 
rishing for fifteen dreary centuries 
of Satan’s almost unmolested 
reign; and this sad but plain fact 
should appeal to our hearts with 
all the power of a solemn warning, 
a teaching lesson, and an awaken- 
ing motive. 

A third most interesting and im- 
portant missionary fact is, that in 
every instance and degree in which 
God has awakened his Churches 
to engage in missionary labours, 
he has countenanced, honoured, 
and rewarded their efforts. His 
hand has been evidently with 
them, not with one society or fel- 
lowship of his people only, but 
with them all; not in one scene of 
labour only among the heathen, 
but in different degrees in them all ; 
not in one instance or mode of 
blessing only, but in all those vari- 
ous interpositions of Providence 
and grace by which his favour can 
be manifested, and his aid afforded. 
Thus the Moravian, the Baptist, 
the Wesleyan, the Church, and the 
London Missionary Societies, can 
each rejoice in its measure of pros- 
perity; can each record the strik- 
ing appearances of Providence on 
its behalf; and can each testify of 
the sweet influences of grace with 
which its proceedings have been 
attended and blessed. ‘Thus every 
field of labour has yielded its fruit. 
Equally amidst the snows of 
Greenland, and the sands of Afri- 
ca, have these harvests of grace 
been gathered. Polynesia, East- 
ern and Western india, Kamt- 
skatka, Canada, and Greenland; 
have witnessed the power of gos- 
pel truth, the blessing of God on 
its diffusion. The Hindoo, the 
Negro, the Hottentot, the Esqui- 
maux, the Canadian Indian, and the 
Islander of the Southern Sea, have 
equally felt the grace of the Gos- 
pel, and stand forth the regenerated 
witnesses of God’s smile and bles- 
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sing on missionary labours. Thus 
God has raised up men admirably 
suited for every department of the 
work at home and abroad; has 
opened surprising facilities for 
planting stations in almost every 
idolatrous clime ; has disposed his 
people to supply large funds, and 
to afford the undertaking whatever 
assistance can be derived from 
their sympathy, their prayers, and 
their active co-operation ; and has 
made the earth to help the woman, 
the power of public opinion, and 
the sanction of governments to 
shield and forward the enterprise. 
This great and striking fact, which 
will convince and impress the mind 
in proportion as it is observed and 
pondered, is the sheet anchor of 
our missionary confidence and 
hope. God is with us. It is the 
animating impulse of our mission- 
ary efforts. e aim at grand re- 
sults, and shall not labour in vain, 
for God is with us. Indeed we 
have experienced disappointments, 
and expect them again; we have 
found success in some instances 
long delayed, and suppose that si- 
milar trials of faith and patience 
will often again occur in the future 
prosecution of the work ; we have 
had formidable difficulties to en- 
counter, and do not suppose all 
that remains of the vast work will 
be easy and smooth. But God is 
with us. There is an answer to 
every objection, an antidote for 
every fear. 

One other great fact connected 
with the modern missionary un- 
dertaking, we venture to submit 
for attentive and practical consi- 
deration. Whatever has been ac- 
complished in these recent attempts 
for the spread of Christ’s grace 
and ote soe has been effected, 
under God, by the universality of 
the effort. Every individual mak- 
ing the duty, the work his own, 
each according to. his station, and 
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to the opportunity and ability for 
co-operation he may possess, 
This principle of individual obliga- 
tion and effort universally em- 
braced, is alone adequate as an 
arrangement of means for our vast 
undertaking. Individually feeble, 
separately unable to undertake a 
single missionary effort; the union 
of all, the combination of all 
minds, and hearts, and hands, 
forms such an adequacy of means 
as is capable of reaching the ends 
of the earth, and is a sufficient in- 
strument in God’s hand for the 
accomplishment of his purposes, 
Thus only can be obtained the 
fuuds, the prayers, the encourage- 
ments by which the work is to be 
supplied, upheld, and animated. 
To co-operate for the spread of the 
Gospel is the individual duty of 
every Christian, a personal obliga- 
tion on every believer. If this 
principle had not been recognized 
and acted upon in our day, we 
might have been still pitying the 
Heathen, we might have been still 
contemplating their condition with 
awe and amazement, we might 
have been still breathing our occa- 
sional, but doubting prayer for 
their conversion; but Tahiti could 
never have been evangelized, In- 
dia could never have been covered 
with missionaries, China could 
never have received in her mystic 
characters the oracles of God. Let 
every penny contributor, every ju- 
venile owner of a missionary box, 
every collector in a Missionary 
Association retain the deepened 
conviction, that his or her efforts 
are due, and are necessary, made 
necessary by the appointment of 
God, to the cause of Christ. 

We close this document by a 
striking passage from the pen of 
that most eminent servant of Jesus 
Christ, Richard Baxter. It oc- 
curs in an interesting review he 
gave towards the close of his days, 
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ef those alterations of views and 
feelings his mind had gradually un- 
dergone in passing through the 
varied scenes of his devoted life, 
and of the sad and trying times in 
which his lot was cast. It con- 
tains sentiments most appropriate 
to our object, and may be denomi- 
nated the testimony of Richard 
Baxter from his grave or from his 
glory, on behalf of the missionary 
enterprise. Written 150 years 
ago, by it ‘‘he being dead yet 
speaketh.” Thus writes the aged 
spirit his ripest thoughts, and most 
solemn views— 

«* My soul is much more afflicted 
with the thoughts of this miserable 
world, more drawn out in desire of 
its conversion, than heretofore. I 
was wont to look but little further 
than England in my prayers, not 
considering the state of the rest of 
the world; or if I prayed for the 
conversion of the Jews, that was 
almost all. But now, as I better 
understand the case of the world, 
and the method of the Lord's 
Prayer, there is nothing in the 
world that lieth so heavy upon my 
heart, as the thought of the misera- 
ble nations of the earth. It is the 
most astonishing part of all God’s 
providence to me, that He so far 
forsaketh almost all the world, and 
confineth his especial favour to so 
few; that so small a part of the 
world hath the profession of Chris- 
tianity, in comparison of Heathens, 
Mahometans, and other infidels; 
that among professed Christians 
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there are so few that are saved 
from gross delusions, and have any 
competent knowledge; and that 
among those there are so few that 
are seriously religious, aud who 
truly set their hearts on heaven, I 
cannot be affected so much with 
the calamities of my own relations, 
or the land of my nativity, as with 
the case of the Heathen, Mahome- 
tan, and ignorant nations of the 
earth. No part of my prayers is 
so deeply serious as that for the 
conversion of the infidel and up- 
godly world, that God’s name may 
be sanctified, and his kingdom 
come, and his will be done on 
earth as it isdonein heaven. Nor 
was I ever before so sensible what 
a plague the division of languagesis, 
which hindereth our speaking to 
them for their conversion. Nor 
what a great sin tyranny is, which 
keepeth out the Gospel from most 
of the nations of the world. Could 
we but go among Tartars, Turks, 
and Heathens, and speak their 
language, I should be but little 
troubled for the silencing of eigh- 
teen hundred ministers at once, in 
England, nor for all the rest that 
were cast out here, and in Scotland 
and Ireland; there being no em- 
ployment in the world so desirable 
in my eyes as tolabour for the win- 
ning of such miserable souls ; 
which maketh me greatly honour 
Mr. John Elliot, the apostle of the 
Indians in New England, and who- 
ever else have laboured in such 
work,” 
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association with those whom He 
is leading onwards, or has already 
introduced, to the region of its 
perfect and perpetual enjoyment.* 

The whole system of Christianity 
proceeds on the fact, to which our 
earthly tendencies make us too 
insensible, that the body is only 
the weak and perishable taber- 
nacle raised up for the temporary 
sojourn of the spirit, whose inte- 
rests are paramount, and vitality 
indestructible. Hence the com- 
mand, as applicable to pestilential 
disease as to the persecutor’s 
sword: ‘ Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body and after that 
have no more that they can do,” 
harmonizes with the design of his 
appearing who delivered it, and 
who brought “life and immortality 
to light by the gospel.” 

The shepherd of the literal 
Israel led the people like a flock, 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron, 
sustaining animal life by the manna 
which was daily rained around the 
camp, and the water which was 
kept constantly flowing from the 
sterile rock. The Shepherd of 
the Christian Church, the spiritual 
Israel, is “the shepherd and 
bishop of souls.” By hearing his 
voice the soul lives, and is taught 
to feed on him as the true bread, 
and to drink from him the living 
stream. 

The principle which is developed 
in the inspired application of the 
facts of the Jewish history to the 
circumstances of the spiritual 
Israel, should, we think, be also 
employed in the interpretation and 
application of those promises of 
the Jewish dispensation, which 
assured to the righteous temporal 
prosperity, and corporeal rotec- 
tion. Tothe Jew who walked in 
the steps of confiding Abraham, 





* Vide our last Number, pp. 75, 77. 
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they were absolute and faithful ; 
an invulnerable shield and buckler 
against every danger which could 
assail the body. To the Christian 
they are oavatly absolute, but not 
equally literal. They may be sub- 
limated, like the manna and the 
rock, to ascend to a more spiritual 
region, and apply toa higher order 
of blessings ; they may be devo- 
tionally employed to secure celes- 
tial protection and favour all the 
elements of prosperity and blessed- 
ness for the soul. 

The individual who should in- 
terpret literally and definitely the 
ist Psalm would find himself in 
danger, when the pestilence does 
actually prevail around him, of 
having his faith stumbled, or his 
charity restricted, or possibly (as 
he could possess no infallible pre- 
servative) of having bis own mind 
beset by the most painful doubts 
and apprehensions at the period 
when sinking nature would require 
“strong consolation.” Too com- 
monly on this subject the trumpet 
gives an uncertain sound, and the 
word ‘ conditional” is put in to 
save a difficulty, which arises from 
our want of a more satisfactory 
ag for the interpretation of 

is words, who claims faithfulness 
as his own exclusive attribute.— 
To speak of any of the promises of 
God es conditional, when the con- 
ditions are not specified, and the 
fact of their being absolute or con- 
ditional, in the case of any indivi- 
dual, is to be known only by the 
events which carry him beyond 
the reach of their application ; is 
injuriously to asperse the charac- 
ter of revealed truth, to subvert 
the foundations of faith, and to 
render the word of the living God 
more equivocal and illusory than 
were the crafty responses of the 
Delphian Pythoness. The ordeal 
of a bold, searching, and intellec- 
tual scepticism through which 
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Christianity is about to pass, will 
clear from it the dross which it has 
collected, by being bound up with 
Judaism, and alloyed by many 
earthly admixtures, and it will 
come forth like gold which has 
been purified. 

The reader will excuse this theo- 
logical discussion into which we 
have been beguiled. The difficulty 
out of which it has grown, lay at 
the threshold of our path. In at- 
tempting its removal, we feel that 
we have reduced the importance 
of our subject, and have dis- 
charged from the list of direct pre- 
servatives the principle which, if it 
could have been retained, we 
should have deemed most eflica- 
cious. We consider every grain 
of truth, however, to be inestima- 
ble in its value, and that no ser- 
vice can be performed more bene- 
ficial, than that of winnowing the 
pure grain from the chaff, and 
presenting the former in its incor- 
ruptible integrity, and germinating 
power. 

Since we cannot find firm foot- 
ing elsewhere, we must be content 
to turn into the trodden route, and 
enumerate as preservatives— 

1. Temperance.—-W hatever the 
morbific principle which constitutes 
the germ of this disease may be, 
every step of its progress proves 
it to have a strong affinity with the 
produce of the still, ‘The animal 
frame, which has been alternately 
excited and relaxed by the use of 
pernicious stimulants, has been 
invariably the first and most eas 
prey. A law as obvious, and al- 
most as regular, as that which di- 
rects the vulture to the carcass, 
guides the cholera to the house of 
the drunkard. All the cases, 
which are supposed to be excep- 
tions, do not, on investigation, 

rove tobe such. It searches the 
biding place of the concealed tip- 
pler, as well as the resort of the 
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openly intemperate. We feel that 
we should guard this remark by 
intreating, that suspicion may not 
be entertained where proof does 
not exist; but if this paper should 
connect the pen of the writer with 
the eye and the conscience of any 
individual who has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in keeping this matter 
among the personal or family se- 
crets, he would give the inti- 
mation that it may not always 
remain there. As the writer was 
leaving the bed-side of one who 
was suffering under this malady, 
and to whom, as he had no suspi- 
cion of the existence of any vi- 
tiating practice, his address had 
been too consolatory in its cha- 
racter, he was called aside by a 
member of the family, who, in a 
tone of anguish not soon to be for- 
gotten, said to him, ‘‘ We fear that 
you do not know that our relative 
has recently become addicted to 
the use of spirits, and this it is 
which makes us so anxious about 
her eternal state.” To any who 
have not yet indulged to excess, 
he would say, Avoid the slippery 
places which are at the beginning 
of this course. Dispassionately 
examine and weigh the principles 
of Temperance Societies. Enjoy 
security yourselves, and strengthen, 
by your hand, example, and in- 
fluence, the parties who desire to 
be the conservators of the nation’s 
morals, That this is not a matter 
lightly to be dismissed by any 
individual, who understands the 
state of the country, or can in- 
terpret the voice of God’s judg- 
meats, the following extract will 
sufficiently show. 

** About noon, on Christmas-day 
(which was also the holy Sabbath) 
in the lower part of this town, and 
in Bottle Bank, such scenes of 
drunkenness and outrage were 
witnessed, as would be disgraceful 
in a heathen country. Men and 
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women were staggering in a state 
of complete intoxication. Some 
were brawling and fighting, while 
crowds were collected as specta- 
tors to glory in their shame. The 
streets, in this case, were almost 
impassable, ‘ But because of these 
things the wrath of God cometh 
upon the children of disobedience.’ 
That night and the following days 
awfully verified this divinely-in- 
spired declaration ; no less than 98 
persons were smitten by this pesti- 
lence, a large proportion of whom 
died in a few hours. From the 25th 
of December to the 5th of January, 
325 cases were reported, and 102 
deaths in Gateshead alone! One 
of the worst streets, parallel with 
the Tyne, was said to be swept of 
confirmed drunkards from one end 
to the other, with a very small ex- 
ception,” * 

As vice and filthiness are ge- 
nerally found in company, and as 
virtue is commonly seen in robes 
of purity, we do not hesitate to 
place in the class of moral pre- 
servatives— 

2. Cleanliness.—This mysterious 
and destructive visitor, (the Cho- 
lera,) never shows himself; like 
all his predecessors, he carefully 
*¢ walks in darkness,” and his cha- 
racter, dispositions, and habits can 
be gathered only from a close ob- 
servation of his works. He does, 
sometimes, turn aside from his 
ordinary course to enter the clean 
and well-ventilated apartment, but 
that is not his congenial resting- 
place. He is a foul demon, and 
nestles and multiplies only in the 
atmosphere that is impure and fe- 
culent. We have been assured by 
the most intelligent and respect- 
able medical practitioner of the 
town, that, in no case, where there 





* Address to the Inhabitants of New- 
castle, Gateshead, and their vicinity, on 
the present alarming visitation of Divine 
Providence. 
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were the means of preserving a 
pure atmosphere around the pa- 
tient, aud the disposition to em- 
ploy them, was there any propa- 
gation from sueh patient of the dis 
ease. It might prove fatal to the 
individual subject, but did not 
extend to any member of the fa- 
mily. We mention this faet for 
two reasons. 1. To lessen the 
anxieties of those whose minds 
may be dwelling on the aggra- 
vating circumstances of an antici- 
pated disease which exist, when 
the fears of contagion chills do- 
mestic sympathies, and stops, or 
alloys the alleviating attentions 
which flow from them. 2. To 
show the importance of the speedy 
removal of those who cannot se- 
cure the attentions and seclusion 
which a regard to the preserva- 
tion of others demands to a public 
hospital. 

3. JIndustry.—The suspension of 
any branch of employment, during 
a visitation from the Cholera, 
would be the most certain means 
of increasing its mortality. The 
individuals whose hands should be 
unoccupied, whose subsistence 
should be precarious, whose minds 
should be depressed with anxiety, 
and whose habits should become 
unsettled and wandering, would 
not only be prepared for the re- 
ception of the disease, but also 
become the most efficient agents in 
its propagation. Every effort 
should be made, if necessary, every 
sacrifice should be submitted to, 
for the purpose of keeping ma- 
nufactures and commerce in their 
regular and ordinary progress. 
As the ravages of the Cholera in 
any place are limited in the period 
of their duration, a little fore- 
thought and arrangement on its 
approach might secure this. Let 
a stoppage take place, and a panic 
be produced, and, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the Cholera 
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would prove as destructive in Great 
Britain as it has been in her Eas- 
tern dependencies—would bring 
to one indiscriminate level the 
strong and the weak, the high and 
the low, the rich andthe poor. It 
has already accomplished this in 
individual cases, and on a small 
seale, and we incline to think that 
settled and industrious habits, ra- 
ther than difference in climate, 
have presented the most powerful 
obstacles to the enlargement of its 
seale of operation, Those who 
have combined indolence with vice 
have hitherto been its first victims; 
during the period of the Christmas 
holidays it was most fatal, and 
vagrants have been, for the most 
part, its propagators. It cannot 
be too strongly stated, as a general 
rule, that individual safety, and 
the common preservation, mate- 
rially depend on every man keep- 
ing in his place, and quietly dis- 
charging his accustomed employ- 
ment ;* and the money which is 
raised for the relief of the necessi- 
tous should, so far as practicable, 
be communicated as the reward 
of some appointed labour. 

A word of advice may not be 
unsuitable, and will, we trust, be 





* The ratio of mortality from the cho- 
lera has hitherto been much greater in 
the villages which it has visited than in 
the large towns. At Newburn, a village 
on the banks of the Tyne, containing 
about five hundred inhabitants, nearly 
one half were attacked by the disease, 
and fifty deaths were reported at the 
close of the second week of its preva- 
lence. To fly to the country, may not, 
‘therefore, be to fly from the pda The 
weak, selfish, and mischievous directions 
contained in a late Number of the Quar- 
terly Review on this subject, deserve the 
indignant reprobation of every mind im- 
bued with even the common feelings of 
humanity. Pre-eminently patriotic in- 
deed must those men be who can coolly 
recommend the dismissal of every domestic 
which luxury could spare, at a period, 
sppenenty anticipated, when such dis- 
charge would consign them to beggary 
and pestilence. 
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received with candour, if addressed 
to those whose occupations are 
sedentary, or whose easy cir- 
cumstances leave much time at 
their disposal for intellectual pur- 
suits. Let these be wholesome and 
invigorating. Read such works 
as are sound in principle, and suffi- 
ciently powerful in thought to 
interest and engage the mind, and 
divertit from sentimental or gloomy 
ruminations, If you wish to be 
well versed on the subject of the 
cholera, collect your information 
beforehand, but by no means bur- 
den your memory with the detail 
of its symptoms.* Suffer the 
imagination to be excited and oc- 
cupied by the disease while it pre- 
vails around you, and one strongly 
predisposing cause is brought into 
operation, while every slight de- 
rangement of the frame will be con- 
strued into an indication of the in- 
cipient stage of its attack. 
Employment, in any work of 
benevolence, which has for its ob- 
ject the alleviation of the malady, 
and the prevention of its spread, 
will be found, by the mentai ac- 





“ There is unseasonable levity in the 
following paragraph, which has gone the 
round of the public papers, but those 
who eagerly devour every scrap of in- 
telligence which relates to the cholera 
may learn a useful lesson from it. 

“ Ata recent sitting of the Westmin- 
ster Medical Society, Dr. Gordon Smith 
declared that he had read all the books, and 
reports, and essays, that had been pub- 
lished on the all absorbing question of cho- 
lera; that he had spelt the columns of 
the newspapers; that he had consulted 
philosophic men in the profession, and 
philosophical men out of the profession— 
nay, he had consulted philosophic women 
also; that he had thought abont the sub- 
ject by day, and had dreamt of it by 
night ; and he had arrived at a conclusion, 
for which he was himself alone respon- 
sible ; of which neither the credit nor 
the discredit would he impart to another, 
viz. that after all his reading, his talking, 
his thinking, and his dreaming, he knew 
uothing more about the matter than he 
did before he began.” 
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tivity which it excites, to keep 
the spirits from drooping, and the 
mind tranquil. The most uneasy 
sensations will generally prove to 
have arisen from false rumours, 
exaggerated statements, and pre- 
mature conclusions from suspicious 
circumstances. The mind most 
sceptical, as to human veracity, will 
be the most easy; and the tongue, 
most prompt in assuaging alarm, 
will be the most useful. Like 
almost every other anticipated 
trial, the reality of a pestilential 
visitation proves more supportable 
than, according to the estimate 
formed under gloomy apprehen- 
sion, had been expected. Un- 
foreseen circumstances of mitiga- 
tion arise; ‘‘grace to help” is 
vouchsafed; and, as the day, so 
the strength proves. 

4. Fortitude—The ignorance 
which denied danger, and the bold 
—— which scorned it, have 

n alike overcome by the dis- 
ease ; but we are acquainted with no 
case in which the fortitude which 
springs from reliance on the care 
and submission to the will of God, 
and impels even to hazardous 
duties, has suffered. 

On the breaking out of the 
cholera in Sunderland, the most 
strenuous efforts were made to 

rove that no such malady existed 
in the town. Public meetings 
were summoned, violent speeches 
were made, medical practitioners 
were cross examined and arraigned, 
moderate men were denied a hear- 
ing, and the most confident reso- 
lutions were vociferously and tri- 
umphantly carried; we have heard 
of fadividuals who refused to ad- 
mit the nature of the disease, even 
when it had assailed their own 
frame, and they were vainly strug- 
gling under its deadly grasp! 

At Newcastle profane daring 
was sometimes the precursor of its 
attack. 











‘* During the week immediately 
preceding Christmas day, some of 
the glass-houses presented scenes 
of excessive drinking. When some 
of these persons were reproved 
for their excesses, they jeeringly 
replied, ‘ We are drinking to keep 
the cholera away.’ The sequel 
proved the reverse of their bra- 
vado, for some of these very men 
were among the first whom the 
cholera fatally seized !” 

A strong young man, of the 
name of B., in this town, went 
about sixteen miles to see some 
friends, and spend the Christmas 
among them. He was perfectly 
well when he left home. The 
cholera being mentioned, ‘he 
boastingly said he would dance it 
away, and it could not touch him.” 
Immediately after dinner he was 
attacked by this disease, and died 
on the evening of the same day! 
and this was Christmas-day, and 
the day of the Lord!” — Address, §c, 

But it must not be supposed that 
all who have suffered were disso- 
lute, intemperate, or profane. A 
minister of the united secession 
Presbyterian Church, irreproach- 
able in character, and exemplary 
in his attentions to his flock, fell a 
victim. His mind had become 
morbidly sensitive on the subject 
of the cholera. The premises fitted 
up for a hospital were near his 
dwelling. The wind, when it ob 
blew from a certain quarter, would 
bring the pestilential effluvium 
down upon it. The worst conse- 
quences were anticipated, and, un- 
happily, were realized. He pre- 
sided at a prayer-meeting with 
the members of his congregation 
on one evening, and was a corpse 
the next. There had been no 
contact with the disease, and no 
other individual, though many lived 
nearer to it than himself, suffered 
any injury from residing in the 
neighbourhood of the hospital. 
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There were others who, at the 
call of duty, were always ready to 
enter the chamber of disease ; there 
were parish officers, and one in 
particular, indefatigable in humane 
attentions to the class of sufferers 
which exhibited the malady in its 
most malignant forms ; there was a 
clergyman, the rector of Sunder- 
land, nearly as constant in his 
attendance at the hospital as the 
medical practitioners themselves, 
but these escaped unhurt. In more 
senses than one is it true, that 
*« whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it, but whoseever will lose his 
life (where duty calls) shall save 
it.” If there is no promise of the 
New Testament by holding on 
which the body becomes invulne- 
rable against the pestilential stroke 
by night, and the arrow which 
flieth by day, yet, by the fortitude 
which faith inspires, it becomes 
indirectly a valuable, though not 
an infallible preservative. Its 
range, daily bread excepted, is 
among heavenly things, but it 
brings from heaven the principles 
which most fully prepare us for 
the duties, and trials, and suffer. 
ings of our mortal state.—It proves 
the divinity of its origin, by be- 
coming powerfully subservient to 
the best purposes for which we 
can live on earth, while it holds 
the pledge, and raises us towards 
the consummation of our hope, in 
the perfect purity and blessedness 
of heaven. 

There is one cheering fact con- 
nected with this visitation, which 
is, that the judgment has not “ be- 
gun at the house of God.” Too 
true indeed is it, that the state of 
that house is far from what it 
should be. There is in it much 
disunion and uncharitableness.— 
There is much of the clamorous 
and obtrusive dogmatism which 
arises from hasty and determined 
conclusions on very limited views 


of great and complicated ques. 
tions.—There are many wild theo- 
ries afloat—the grotesque forma- 
tions of ardent, inquisitive, and 
generous minds, unequally yoked 
with earthly, narrow, and despotic 
ecclesiastical systems.—And yet, 
among those who hold the fun- 
damentals of christian truth for 
religious, and not for political 
purposes, there is not discoverable 
the vices which the Saviour, in the 
exercise of his personal ministry, 
unmasked, and denounced—hypo- 
crisy and covetousness. If there 
be zeal without knowledge, it is 
attended with sincerity, conscien- 
tiousness, and general, and for the 
most part, exemplary moral rec- 
titude.—The elements of a more 
pleasant and fruitful state may be 
seen evolving themselves from the 
chaos by which we are at present 
surrounded. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that 
at a period when a general pesti- 
lential visitation is expected, and 
the minds of men are in some mea- 
sure prepared for moral cultiva- 
tion, all classes of evangelical 
Christians cannot unite in one com- 
bined and vigorous effort in the 
field which demands their labour, 
and affords the promise of an 
abundant harvest. The obstacles, 
however, to such a desirable co- 
operation lie much deeper than 
any temporary divisions and ephe- 
meral controversies.—They lie in 
the deep and broad foundations of 
those antichristian structures which 
recently bid bold defiance to every 
assailant, but which now tremble 
to their base before the ruthless 
infidelity which has been maturing 
under their baneful shade. While 
clouds are ominously rising in dif- 
ferent quarters of the Heavens; 
while lurid meteors are passing to 
and fro, each one admired and 
extolled by some little party of star- 
gazers, as though it were the sua 
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which is to enlighten the world; 
while the fitful gusts which usually 
precede a tempest are heard, there 
is an urgent call for deep humi- 
lation, and fervent and united 
gp ae there is no reason 

d acy; a bow appears 
in the cloud.—Its sublime and 
beauteous arch encompasses the 
earth.—IJt is a token of a covenant 
well ordered in all things and sure, 
and which stipulates that God’s 
way shall be known upon earth— 
his saving health among all nations. 
Since judgment is his strange 
work, and mercy his delight, faith, 
resting upon exceeding great and 
precious promises, may gather 


grounds of encouragement even 
from the ravages of the most 
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destructive pestilential messenger 
which he ever commissioned to 
visit the earth. No longer are the 
wonders of his hand to be per- 
formed upon a narrow and con- 
tracted scale.— Widely has he 
scattered death; still more widely 
has he already scattered the incor- 
ruptible seed of a new and spiritual 
life; still more abundantly will he 
bestow the genial influence which 
shall make it spring, and bud, and 
blossom, and fill the world with 
fruit. «‘ Let the people praise thee, 
O God, yea, let all the people 
praise thee, then shall the earth 
yield her increase, and God, even 
our own God, shall bless us. God 
shall bless us, and all the ends of 
the earth shall fear him.” 


Sunderland. 8. 8. 





EXTRACTS FROM GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


No. III. 
Of the Letters and their 


Pronunciation. 


THE Hebrew alphabet, (as already 
remarked,) consists entirely of 
consonants; of which three, how- 
ever, have a vowel-power. They 
are 22 or 23 in number, according 
as we count w and w, one letter or 
two. They are read from right to 
left, and are as follows: 


( The Letters being arranged accord- 
ing to the common order, are here 
omitted, ) 

Obs. 1. The present form of the 
letters,called the Chaldaico—Quad- 
ratic, or Assyrian form, appears, 
‘as its name and Jewish tradition 
indicate, and as its affinity to the 
Aramaic character confirms, to 
be of a recent and Aramaic ori- 
gin.* At an earlier period, it is 





*  Postquam maxima gentis Hebrmae 
pars, antiquas ad Jordanem sedes linguere, 
et cum iis ad Euphratem et Chaboram 
commutare a Nebukadnezzar fuisset 


probable, the Hebrews used that 
character which we still find on 
Jewish coins of the Maccabztan 
age, and which has a resemblance 
to the Phoenician. 

Obs. 2. The names denote sensi- 
ble objects, to which the original 
form of the letters bore a resem- 
blance. Thus beth, a house ; gimel, 
a camel; ain, (which in the old 
alphabet resembles O,) the eye. 
Of a few the etymology is doubt- 
ful, as of he—From the Pheeni- 
cians also, the name and form of 
the letters passed to the Greeks, 
(Aleph—Alpha, &c.;) so that the 
twenty-two letters of the old 


coacta, gens Judaica ingentem subiit 
metamorphosin; quotidiana enim cum 
Chaldzis et Assyriis consuetudine, novo 
idiomati ac scribendi generi ita adsue- 
vit, ut non muito post captivitatem 
tempore, sacros quoque nationis libros, 
characteribus Chaldaicis transcriber fuerit 
necesse, quum Pheeniciis characteribus 
exaratos, vix ullus amplius legere potu- 
erit. Hanc novorwm characterum sub- 
stitutionem vetus apud Hieronymum et 
Talmudistas traditio Esrae adscribet.”— 
Fessleri Inst, Ling. Orient. p 40.—A. 
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Greek alphabet, as far as T, cor- 
respond in order, name, and form 
to the Pheenicio- Hebraic alphabet.* 

Obs. 3. The ancient pronuncia- 
tion may be gathered, partly from 
the pronunciation of the allied 
dialects, partly from the affinity 
and interchange of certain letters, 
and partly from the writing of 
Hebrew names in the Greek letters 
of the LXX. The fine distinc- 
tions of sound among the gut- 
turals and the sibilants, are for our 
organs irrecoverably lost. The 
pronunciation of the German and 
Polish Jews is very corrupt; that 
of the Spanish and Portuguese is 
better. Of individual letters we 


may remark, that, 

® is the softest guttural, like the 
spiritus lenis of the Greeks, softer 
than our h,+ so that we, unable 
to sound a half h, must omit it in 
Hence 72 simply 


pronunciation. 
apap. 

n bas two varieties of guttural 
sound, which in Arabic are de- 
noted by two letters, distinguished 
from each other by means of a 
point. The softer (Arab. Hha) 
is a very guttural h, somewhat 
stronger than the French h in héras 
heurter, [or the English in harp, 
Harry ;| the harder, (Arab. kha, 
with the point,) is the Swiss or 
Polish ch, roughly expressed from 
the throat. That the same dis- 

* Herod. Mas. v. 58, &c. This state- 


ment of Gesenius is very confased. In 
the Greek, there are only seventeen 





letters preceding tau, all of which have 


corresponding letters in the Hebrew. 
The ypaupara poecyexnia of Herodotus 
were fifteen in number, to which nine 
were subsequently added. See Thierach’s 
Greek Gram. by Sir D. K. Sandford, 
p- 23.—A. 

t The German h is a soft aspirate like 
our hf in cohabit, inheritance, &.—A. 


t The Arabic Hha Cc is like the 
ch of the Scottish in licht, sicht, &c. ; 
the Kha © is like the Welsh ch in 


Cylch, a circle, Drychu to look, &c.—A, 
N.S. NO, 87, 
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tinction anciently obtained in the 
Hebrew, is evident from the fact, 
that very many primitive words 
of quite different significations, 
in which it occurs, could be dis- 
criminated in pronunciation only 
by this letter being sounded hard 
or soft, as 7 hhaphar to dig, "27 
khapher to blush. It is not pro- 
bable, however, that this distinc- 
tion was ever marked so clearly 


as that between w and w; and 
with us it must be entirely omitted, 
and the letter sounded in all cases 
as a guttural ch. 

> is softer than p, and is pro- 
nounced more in the fore-part of 
the mouth, the latter more from 
the throat. The former is also an 
aspirate. (See Obs. 3.) 

tis simply ds, but with a pre- 
vailing hissing sound like the Greek 
{,s0 that our organs cannot distin- 
guish it from s, The d is a soft s; 
the w a harder; though these sounds 
may have been confounded by the 
ancients, as the Syriac has only p, 
the Arabic only w. Many words, 
besides, are written with them in- 
discriminately, as ot} and tp) fo 
tread or trample on. Originally 
w and w were one letter, as the in- 
ventors of writing did not suffi- 
ciently distinguish between the 
sounds of s and sh, Later gram- 
marians have supplied the defi- 
ciency by the invention of diacriti- 
cal marks. 

In the y, as well as the 7, there 
lie two guttural sounds, almost 
peculiar to Eastern organs, and 
which it is difficult for us to imi- 
tate, but far more so to describe. 
The softer (Arab. ain) is like x, 
but harsher, and so pronounced, 
that we draw the breath inwards 
to the throat, instead of expelling 
it outwards. The harder (Arab. 
ghain) is a rough guttural g, and 
therefore expressed in Greek by 
the T, as mv, Toupéppa. In the 

v 
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great majority of words, however, 
it is soft, and we may consequently 
continue to follow the common 
ctice of omitting it altogether. 
tis perfectly wrong to pronounce 
it either as a nasal ng or gn, or as 
a deep guttural, hhh. 

Obs. 4. Six consonants, 4, 3, 3, 
mn, B, >, are accompanied by an 
aspiration, which, in certain cases, 
leaves them. With 3 and 1 the 
effect of this is to us impercepti- 
ble; but in 2, and the remaining 
three, the removal of the aspira- 
tion changes bh (v), ch, ph, th into 
b, k, p, and t; thus x9 sahabh, 
me aph ; but m2 bayith, me pah. The 
n is just the Greek 6, and the 
English th; though the Jews of 
that country often (awkwardly 
enough) pronounce it like s. 


Of the Vowel-Letters, and Points. 


1. It is a peculiarity of the 
Semitic dialects, that in them, only 
three primary vowel sounds, in- 
stead of five, can be distinguished. 
The first is A (and ae) ; the second 
includes E and J; and the third 
O and U. The tones, and their 
modifications, belonging to each of 
these primary sounds, are not so 
strictly discriminated as in our 
language, being closely related to 
each other. 

2. Hence arose the mode of 
representing the vowels in writing. 
As they distinguished clearly only 
between three primary vowel- 
sounds, so they wrote, originally, 
no more ; and in representing these, 
they employed not proper signs, 
but availed themselves of certain 
consonants, whose softened enun- 
ciation had some affinity to the 
vowel-sound, In this manner : 

1 marked the O and U sound 
~e the Lat. V and old German 

2) 

> the BE and J sound. 

® simply A, although both in 
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Heb. and Syr. irregularly (as it 
were) also other sounds, 

These three vowel-letters were 
used only for the long vowel- 
sounds, and even for this, at one 
time, not steadily. All the re- 
maining modifications of tone, all 
the shorter vowel-sounds, and even 
the decision, whether in a given 
place the letter was to be a vowel 
or a consonant was left to the 
reader. Thus nyo might sound mot, 
or mut, or mavet; 725 dabar (a 
word), daeber (a pest) dibber (he 
hath spoken) or dabber (to speak), 
& ‘ 


c. 

The imperfection and ambiguity 
of such a mode of writing is easily 
perceptible. For this, however, 
custom and a vernacular acquaint- 
ance with a living language tend 
greatly to compensate, as may be 
seen from the example of the 
Arabs, Persians, and modern Jews, 
who, although a method of more 
accurately representing the vowels 
has been discovered, seldom avail 
themselves of it. And among the 
old Hebrews, it is highly probable, 
that so long as their language 
continued to be spoken, they made 
use of no other vowel-marks. 

3. When, however, the lan- 
guage became dead, and the dan- 
ger of losing its ancient pronuncia- 
tion was increased, while the 
ambiguity arising from such a 
mode of writing became more 
troublesome, the plan was adopted 
of fixing their sound and meaning 
by inserted vowels or vowel- points, 
by means of which what was for- 
merly vague became settled and 
ascertained. Respecting the time 
when these vowel-points were in- 
troduced into the Hebrew text, 
we have no certain information ; 
but from a collation of other esta- 
blished facts, we may conclude, 
that they were probably arranged 
by some learned Jewish gram- 
marians, between the sixth and 
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eighth centuries of the Christian 
era. Whether a simpler system 
of punctuation existed previously 
is extremely problematical.* 

4. It is probable, that the pro- 
nunciation of the Palestine Jews 
was assumed as the basis for this 
vowel-system; and the analogy 
of the allied dialects is no mean 
proof of its general correctness ; 
its inventors have laboured to dis- 
cover signs for the minute modi- 
fications of vowel-sounds; even the 
semi-vowels and involuntary auxi- 
liary sounds, which all languages 
possess, but none have attempted 
to write, they have carefully 
marked. By the same elabora- 
tion of the text were produced the 
reading marks, and the acceuts. 


Of the Vowel- Points particularly. 


1. After the introduction of 
punctuation, at first seven vowels 


1. A—sounds x. 
+ Kamets a (aw). 
- Patach i. 
» Segol %é [ey] 





> Chirck 1 





* This opinion I do not mean to dis- 
pute; but some respect is due to the 
testimony of Hieronymus (Comment. in 
Jes. v. 9; ib. xxx, 26; Quest. in Genes. 
xxvi. &c.;) and the Talmud (Tract. 
Nedarim 53, 1 lin. 37, &c.) in favour of 
the existence of vowel-points of some 
sort as early as the first or second cen- 
tury. The whole inquiry is too mucha 

stio vexatissima to be entered upon 
ere. The reasoning of Eichhorn appears 
the most correct and convincing, and may 
be confidently referred to by those who 
are curious upon this head, and can 
master his sentences ; vid. ejus Einlcitung 
in das A. Sect. I. § 68. I see a tract 
upon the same subject by Tychsen, a 
learned orientalist, and pa lished in the 
Repertorium fiir Bibl. + Morgen- 
lindische Literature, Tom. UII. p 102, 
frequently referred to with much praise. 
—A. 
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2. Eand I—sounds, * 

- Zere & [ay] 

» Segol & and e balans. 
[blatant, like the cry 
of a lamb] 


+= Chirck 1 [ee] 
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were reckoned; the number was 
afterwards, by the Jewish gram- 
marians of the middle ages, ex- 
tended to ten, five long and five 
short, as shown by the following 
table— 


Long Vowels.—Short Vowels, (and 
ancipites,) (as in the common 
Grammars. ) 

2. In this arrangement the divi- 
sion is made according to the 
analogy of the Westero tongues, 
and is, therefore, liable to lead us 
into mistakes, inasmuch as Segol, 
Chirek parvum, and Kibbutz, 
[which are placed in the second 
column,] may be also long. A 
much better arrangement, and one 
by which a much clearer insight 
into the order of the Hebrew 
vowels is obtained, is that which 
divides the points into three classes, 
corresponding to the three primary 
vowel-sounds,®* viz. 


3. O and U—sounds, } 
4 and = Cholem 6 

+ Kamets—Chatuph & 
1 Schurck, i [66] 

+. Kibbuts, % 





3. By this arrangement, is seen 
how the several vowel-points are 
derived from the three primary 
sounds, and how they serve for the 
more accurate determination of the 


three vowel-letters. The sounds 
belonging to one class are called 





* As the German vowels do not in 

eneral correspond to the English, I 
ee added, where necessary, what I con- 
ceive to be their equivalents in our 
tongue. I have taken the liberty, also, 
of adopting the marks v first introduced 
by Dr. Maltby, to mark the quantity of 
the Greek ancipites, instead of that used 
by Gesenius (#€) not only as neuter, 
but as more aptly rg spore the fact, 
that though the vowel is some ’ 
it is generally short.-—A. 

y2 
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cognate [or homogeneous]. When 
a vowel-letter has its sound deter- 
mined by a point, it is said to be 
quiescent in them. Hence x, }, ' 
are called littere quiescibiles. 
Thus » is quiescent in chirek »., Zere 
»-, and Segol*;; 1 in Cholem ; and 
Schurck ,; and ®& properly in 
Kamets x> and Segol x. These 
vowel-letters have been named the 
mothers of reading (matres lectionis), 
or the pillars (fulcra) of the points ; 
it would be more to the purpose to 
say, that in order to their coa- 
lescing with the vowel, they are 
softened and flow into it. 

4. Where a vowel is to be pro- 
nounced, however, there does not 
always stand a vowel-letter in the 
text; this only takes place with 
the long vowel-sounds, and not 
always even with them. Where 
the point stands without the vowel- 
letter, the syllable is said to be 
defective; where it has the letter, 
the syllable is complete. In gene- 
ral, it may be observed, 

a Every completely written 

vowel (with a few excep- 
tions) is long. 


Poetry :—The Magi at Bethlehem, Sc. 
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b The vowels A and E have 
only occasionally their matres 
lectionis by them; the long 
I, O, and U almost always. 

ce Of these last, however, the 
orthography varies greatly ; 
and the insertion or omission 
of the ) and * seems to de- 
pend very much on the will 
of the writer. The shorter 
form is used chiefly in incre- 
ments to save writing; as ‘x, 
with a suffix *n, &c. In the 
later writers of the Old Testa- 
ment we generally find the 
complete, in the older the 
defective form. 


5. When the littera quiescibilis 
is not preceded by a hemogeneous 
vowel-point, as 1s, 1.5 "*,’=, in the 
cognate dialects a diphthong is the 
result; but in Hebrew the letter 
is sounded as a consonant, thus 
1 chaj, % kav, 3 goj. In pro- 
nunciation yz is the same as y;, viz. 
aw, av. 


Leith, 1st Feb. 1832. 





THF MAGI AT 


Wuen Israel’s King the Sages sought, 
Gifts, regal and divine, 
Pare gold and frankincense they brought, 
What offering shall be mine ? 
For I would bring an offering too, 
To Him, to whom my all is due. 


No more a babe and wanderer here, 
I cannot visit thee ; 
Yet, though in heaven’s exalted sphere, 
Accept a gift from me ; 
Though truly it is little worth, 
And offer’d by a child of earth. 


Homerton. 


BETHLEHEM. 
First take my heart, my heart I bring, 
With all that it contains ; 
Thou art my God, thou art my King, 
Release it from its chains ; 
From bonds of sin, oh set me free, 
And let me yield myself to Thee, 


Each talent thou at first didst give, 
I offer to Thee now; 
For Thee to act, for Thee to live, 
Hear, and accept my vow! 
These gifts, unworthy thoagh they be, 
Accept them, gracious Lord, from me! 
James Epmeston. 





THE ANGEL'S FLIGHT. 


Tuat mighty angel, to whose hand 
The everlasting word is giv’n, 

Waves his broad wing o’er sea and land, 
And soaring cleaves the vault of heaven. 


And say—shall aught op his flight ? 
Aught dim with clouds his flaming scroll ? 
No !—not till truth with holy light 
Shall visit every heathen soul. 


Not till blest Peace shall spring to birth ; 
Till Hatred sheath his useless sword ; 
Not till the nations of the earth 
Become the Kingdoms of the Lord. 
American Revival Hymn Book, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


An Inquiry into the modern prevailing 
Notions respecting the Freedom of the 
Will, &c. By Jonathan Edwards, A.M. 
A new Edition, with an Introductory 
Essay, by the Author of ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm.”’ J. Duncan. 12mo. 

ALL sciences begin with assump- 

tions. There can be no science 

that does not require something to 
be taken as fact—as being, or as 
conceivable. The assumptions in 
one science, and that esteemed the 
purest and the highest, in point of 
certainty of reasoning, are impossi- 
bilities in fact, and mere abstrac- 
tions. The assumptions in other 
sciences are observed facts of 
sense ; and why then may not the 
assumptions in another science be 
the facts of consciousness? Is 
moral philosophy the only science 
that is to be deprived of its birth- 
right? The reality of conscience 
is as much an ultimate fact of our 
nature, as the sense of sight. The 
zeality of a will is as much a fact 
of reason and of consciousness, as 
the sense of taste ; and aman might 
as reasonably assure us that we 
cannot taste, and cannot distin- 
guish between different tastes, as 
sweet and bitter, as that we cannot 
distinguish between good and evil, 
and have no free power of choice, 

But beyond the fact of consciousness 

no one can go—no one has a right to 

go. ‘Omnia exeunt in mysterium”— 
all things terminate in mysteries,said 
the schoolmen. Coleridge says, 

** The contrary were indeed a con- 

tradiction in terms: for how can 

that, which is to explain all things, 
be susceptible of an explanation ? 

It would be to suppose the same 

thing first and second at the same 


time.” In all reasoning, there- 
fore, upon the will, we assume 
something, the proof of which we 
cannot give; but of which every 
man may be conscious as a fact. 
He must find it in himself, or else 
I can no more reason with him 
upon its acts, than I can reason 
with a blind man concerning light. 
If he cannot perceive light, there 
can be no sympathy of reason be- 
tween us upon that subject. But 
if a man with eyes should deny 
that there is such a thing as light, 
and thatit possesses such and such 
qualities, I am bound to disbelieve 
him, because my consciousness is 
directly contrary to his assertions, 
The case is precisely analagous 
with the human will, and with the 
essential freedom of it, in every 
intelligible and conceivable sense 
of the term freedom, If any man 
deny its existence, or deny that 
freedom which every definition of 
will must involve—if he tell me 
that neither the one nor the other 
can really be found, and that he is 
unconscious of the thing, or of its 
supposed quality, I am bound to 
disbelieve him, because my con- 
sciousness informs me of their ex- 
istence. I cannot prove to such a 
man their existence, if he is uncon- 
scious of it. I must treat him as 
an irrational. By his denial he 
excommunicates himself from hu- 
manity, and can be no otherwise 
treated than as a thing. 

All the controversy which has 
been raised upon this perplexed 
subject has arisen from an oversight 
of the limit which God has impos- 
ed upon our knowledge. The will 
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is an ultimate fact of conscious- 
ness. There mystery gives pause 
to reason. There we should ac- 
quiesce in a first principle, and 
take it as an assumption of moral 
science, which no man can reason- 
ably question, or desire another to 
prove to him, any more than that he 
possesses eyes and ears. Conscience, 
will, reason, and the existence of 
moral evil, are all facts of our nature, 
no more liable to rational doubt 
than sight, hearing, smelling, taste, 
and touch. Who requires the 
mathematician to demonstrate his 
postulates and axioms? Who asks 
the chemist to prove the existence 
of fluids and solids? And why 
should the astronomer be required 
to show that there is such a thing 
as ponderable matter, gravitation, 
and motion? These are primary 
facts of sense—the mysteries in 
which his science terminates : deny 
them, and they cannot be proved. 
If you are not conscious of them, 
they are unsusceptible of proof. 
The man of science then begins in 
his assumptions. He has no science 
for those who will not grant them. 
If they will go beyond the first 
facts, they act unreasonably, and 
remove all foundations of know- 
ledge. They transgress the laws 
of their own being, and aspire be- 
yond their condition. Omniscience 
alone is in possession of the secret 
which they seek, and by keeping it 
es le to their reason, he 
will make them conscious, in the 
abortion of all their attempts, that 
there is an impassable boundary 
between the finite and the infinite 
reason, 

This controversy respecting 
the Human Will has, ‘agg ae 

ely 


shown more _ impressiv and 


ainfully than any other, the im- 
ility of finite reasoning upon the 
ultimate facts of man’s moral nature. 
Its history might supply more im- 
provement to all parties, than its 
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continuance. But we have little 
hope that even the admirable Intro- 
ductory Essay, prefixed to this edi- 
tion of Edwards’s Inquiry, will do 
much towards producing a temper 
of resignation to the mystery, or of 
acquiescence and agreement in the 
unquestionable facts of our moral 
economy. Some few of the older 
and more wearied antagonists on 
either side may, perhaps, be inclined 
by it to retreat from the arena, and 
sit down together under some quiet 
shade, or on some pleasant mount 
of contemplation, or shaking hands 
in the spirit of forgiveness, they 
may go to labour together in fields 
of more hopeful and gainful toil, 
But the younger and fresher men 
will go on to try their strength for 
war and victory. However, with- 
out speculating further, we must 
proceed, according to the functions 
of our proper vocation, to direct 
attention to the Jnquiry and the 
Essay. 

The Inquiry has been long be- 
fore the world, and we suppose has 
been generally and attentively 
read by those who have any taste 
for the philosophy of morals. It 
is not for us to enter here into the 
seeies of its merits or defects. 
These have been variously stated, 
and adversely balanced, from Hume 
down to the writer of the Intro- 
ductory Essay, The mere state- 
ment of these merits and defects, 
and of the uses respectively made 
of them by friends and foes, would 
form a large chapter. It may 
suffice at present to observe, that 
the Inquiry stands unanswered, we 
do not mean uncondemned ; but 
simply, that, so far as our know- 
ledge extends, no answer has ever 
appeared which has ever proposed 
to subvert the principles laid 
down by Edwards; and we ven- 
ture to say, such an one cannot 
he rational expected. We say 
this, not because we have any 
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special complacency in the meta- 
physical portion of Edwards's 
work: for, in a certain sense, we 
should feel relieved, if any greater 
master of reasoning should rise up 
and remove out of our way the 
impassable obstacles which he has 
placed there; but simply because 
we believe his reasoning to be 
both unanswered and unanswer- 
able. The general merits of the 
work, as a specimen of metaphysi- 
cal theology, is quite another mat- 
ter. Upon these we shall not 
presume to sit in judgment, be- 
cause a very considerable space 
would be requisite to do it justice, 
and because, after all, such are its 
rare and extraordinary qualities, 
that we could hardly praise it or 
blame it too much. We should 
greatly wonder if its principles or 
its reasonings were ever fairly over- 
turned: yet such are the oppo- 
site uses to which it has been 
appropriated, and such indeed the 
apparent contrariety of its aspects 
towards truth and error, such its 
legitimate fruits of good and evil, 
that we should devoutly rejoice to 
see its statements so modified, as 
to be incapable of mischief, and 
its reasonings so perfected or al- 
tered, as to make it comport with 
the whole doctrine of Christianity, 
which confessedly at present it 
does not. It seems, indeed, next 
to impossible to point out any ma- 
terial vice in the argument, or any 
fundamental error in the analysis; 
and yet the result is not satisfac- 
tory. The mind does not joyfully 
acquiesce in it, as in truth, which 
always refreshes the spirit, and 
makes a good man better. 

It is, moreover, not to be denied 
or concealed, that its reasonings 
have rather tended to reinforce, than 
to wenxken, the objections of the 
sceptical. It has served to for- 
tify the infidel philosophy, rather 
than to harmonize and illustrate 
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the general system of revealed 
truth. It is, perhaps, to be re- 
gretted that the work is, as to the 
nature of its proofs, of so mixed a 
character; for the author draws 
largely upon the authority of re- 
velation, as well as upon meta- 
physics. It is, indeed, indubitably 
certain, that the employment of 
the author’s theory to the support 
of infidel philosophy was most alien 
from his thoughts; and probably, 
could this fact have been foreseen, 
it would either have imposed a 
restraint upon his pursuits, or have 
impelled him to a much more con- 
summate investigation of the whole 
subject, in its relations, as well as 
in its bare abstractness. But as 
the case now stands, it is, we deem, 
unquestionable, that he pursued his 
reasoning either too far, or not far 
enough. If we must rest in his 
analysis as acomplete and ultimate 
investigation of facts, then we 
should say, he has gone too far for 
the cause of truth and of morals, be- 
cause he has shown that the human 
will acts necessarily, or is not free 
in the sense of the metaphysical phi- 
losophers, which signifies indepen- 
dent and unconstrained in its acts, 
but that it is uniformly influenced 
by motives which, as a metaphy- 
sical truth, applied practically, that 
is unmetaphysically, becomes sub- 
versive of the first principles of 
morals, and of the whole assumed 
grounds of revelation. This, 
therefore, was going too far, and 
has very properly been objected 
to by divines of the opposite school, 
though rarely without floundering 
into difficulties more appalling than 
those which were sought to be 
avoided. 

Or, if we are to say that Ed- 
wards’s reasoning is sound and un- 
objectionable, as far as it goes, 
but that it proceeds wholly in a 
single line, and does not take up 
the parallel and equally certain 
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line of man’s moral responsibility, 
that it does not even carry its own 
line out into its ramifications and 
connexions ; does not identify the 
theory of the will with our moral 
constitution on the one hand, nor 
with Christianity on the other; 
does not show how it melts into 
the sweet harmony of nature and 
of God; does not advertise us 
that this is a mere ray separated 
by the philosopher’s prism, for the 
purpose of analysis, and made to 
appear blue, red, or violet, in its 
detached or refracted state, con- 
trary to the whiteness it assumes 
in combination; but that in na- 
ture it is not separated from the 
other diverse rays which con- 
verge so closely upon it on either 
side, and commingle so sweetly 
‘with it, then we should say, that 
the Inquiry does not go far enough 
for the cause of morality and re- 
ligion, and so has proved a mis- 
chievous instrument in the hands of 
enemies, 

Those who may have been pre- 
served by it from the confusion 
and inconsistency of Arminianism, 
will probably be disposed to rate 
its value far above the estimate 
which these remarks might indi- 
cate. They will deem its benefits 
to the cause of Christianity direct 
and inestimable, especially in re- 
ference to the complete system of 
Calvinism, but its evils they will set 
down as wilful abuses, as merely 


incidental, and analogous to the. 


treatment which other great truths, 
and even the Bible itself, has been 
subjected to, But, on the other 
hand, we are bold to affirm that 
those who have been less influenced 
by human system, those who have 
looked most comprehensively at 
the Bible, and the system of uni- 
versal truth, those who are more 
conversant with the writings of 

hilosophers, and with their in- 
ecaib upon literature in general, 
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and upon the higher order of think- 
ing men, will, perhaps, estimate 
the benefit of Edwards’s labours 
at a far lower, and the evil at a 
far higher, amount. It is no easy 
task to settle the question of re- 
sults. To supply Edwards’s de- 
fects, to adjust his metaphysics to 
the nature and properties of God 
and man, is a task of far higher 
difficulty. 

The author of the preliminary 
Essay has made a successful effort 
to nullify the sceptical abuse that 
has been made of Edwards’s prin- 
ciples,—at least so his Essay 
strikes us. He neither attempts to 
impugn nor to correct the reason- 
ing of the * Inquiry.” With the 
metaphysics of the subject, he 
does not intermeddle, but merely 
with the method, and with the con- 
nexion of the question, as a ques- 
tion of metaphysics, with common 
life, with theology, with the phy- 
siology of man, and with the higher 
metaphysics. He shows that the 
whole case has not been taken 
into review by those who have 
perverted Edwards’s principles to 
evil purposes, and that the entire 
facts of man’s intellectual and 
moral constitution must be brought 
into the account, before the theory 
is applied to any moral or common 
purposes. He alleges that this, 
which is a mere metaphysical ab- 
straction, has not the weight of a 
feather against the principles of 
moral accountableness. Con- 
science, responsibility, and voli- 
tion, he deems facts, and not doc- 
trines. Edwards’s reasoning he 
considers to be founded only on 
a single item of the case; and 
though absolutely correct, yet not 
relatively so. He compares it toa 
calculation of the strength and 
stress of timber, which may be ma- 
thematically correct, but prac- 
tically erroneous. Hence he con- 
siders that Edwards committed a 
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mistake of method, not of reason- 
ing; that his logic was sound, but 
his induction imperfect, and his 
method mixed and confused. He 
observes, at p. 26, 


“ But, besides the gg mixture 
of abstract reasoning with documenta 
proof, the attentive reader of Edwards 
will detect a confusion of another sort, 
less palpable indeed, but of not less fatal 
consequence to the consistency of a philo- 
sophical argument; and which, though 
sanctioned by the highest authorities, in 
all times, and recommended by the ex- 
ample of the most eminent writers, even 
to the present moment, must, so long as 
it is adhered to, hold intellectual philoso- 
phy far in the rear of the physical and 
mathematical sciences. For the present 
it is enough just to point out the error of 
method alluded to, remitting the further 
consideration of it to a subsequent page. 
“ It is that of mingling purely abstract 
itions—propositions strictly meta- 
ne pegs facts belonging to the physio- 
logy of the human mind. Even the reader 
who is scarcely at all familiar with ab- 
struse science, will, if he follow our au- 
thor attentively, be tually conscious 
ofa vague dissatisfaction, or latent sus- 
picion, that some fallacy has into 
the train of propositions, although the 
linking of syllogisms seems perfect. This 
cmon will increase in strength as be 
proceeds, and will at length condense it- 
self into the form of a protest against cer- 
tain conclusions, notwithstanding their 
apparently necessary connection with the 


premises. 

*‘ The condition of those purely ab- 
stract truths which constitute the higher 
metaphysics is, that they might (though 
no good purpose could be answered by 
doing so) be expressed by algebric or 
other arbitrary signs; and in that form 
made to pass through the process of syllo- 
gistic reasoning ; certain conclusions being 
attained which must be assented to, in- 
dependently of any reference to the 
actual constitution of human nature—or 
to that of other sentient beings. 
abstractions stand parallel with the truths 
of pure mathematics.—And it may be said 
of both, that the human mind masters 
them, comprehends and perceives their 
properties and relations, and feels that 
the materials of its cogitation lie all with- 
in its grasp, are exposed to its inspection, 
and need not be gathered from observa- 
tion. Tosuch abstractions the artificial 
methods of logic are applicable. 

** Notso to our reasonings when the ac- 
tual conformation of either the material 
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world, or of the animal system, or of the 
mental, is the subject of inquiry. ic 
may place in their true relative position 
things already known ; but it aids us not 
at all (the logic of syllogism) in the dis- 
covery of things unknown. Hence it 
follows, that if an inquiry, the ultimate 
facts of which relate to the agency and 
moral condition of man, be conducted in 
the method that is proper to pure abstrac- 
tions, and if, as often as the argument 
demands it, new materials are brought in, 
unexamined, from the actual confirmation 
of the human mind, very much may be 
taken for granted, and will flow in the 
stream of logical demonstration, which in 
itself is at least questionable, and which 
whether true or false, should be stated 
as simple matter of fact, and by no 
means confounded with those unchange- 
able truths which would be what the 
are, though nosuch being as man existed. 
This error of method—an inveterate one 
~-is as if a mathematician in calculating 
(for example) the necessary dimensions 
of a timber which, being supported at its 
two extremities, was to sustain a given 
weight, were, in carrying on the mathe- 
matical part of his reasoning, to assume 
the specific properties of timber as an 
invariable abstraction; or were either to 
leave out of the process all consideration 
of the density, compressibility, and tena- 
city of oak, ash, fir, elm, &c. or were to 
take certain facts of this sort upon vulgar 
report, and blend them with his calcula- 
tions, without having experimentally in- 
formed himself of the physical constitution 
of the materials in question. 

* In the scientific procedures of the me- 
chanic arts, the ultimate result, whether it 
be a building, a bridge, or a machine, usu- 
ally combines three perfectly distinct and 
independent series of truths, or classes of 
causation ; namely, Ist, the mathematical 
relations of extension or number; 2d, the 
mechanical laws of gravitation, motion, 
friction, &c.; 3d, the qualities and pro- 
perties (in part mechanical, in part che- 
mical) of the several materials that are 
to be employed or wrought upon. 

“ Now these distinct principles or truths 
must be separately considered; and each 
in the method to itself; and must 
then be combined in the single result. 
It is thus alone that the arch can be made 
to sastain itself and its intended burden ; 
that the roof will rest on its plate ;--that 
the engine will perform its complicated 
part ; or the simplest implement execute 
its destined drudgery.”* 





*«<The pendulam-spring of a watch is a 
very nice instrament, and one in the con- 
struction of which three sciences, besides 
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The author shows, at great 
length, and with admirable ability, 





manual skill, are called in to give their aid. 
In the first place, the due action of the 
shining thread, which maintains the oscil- 
latory movement of the balance-wheel, 
depends upon its conformity to the ma- 
thematical conditions of the spiral curve. 
Then must be considered the doctrine of 
elasticity, ‘ut tensio, sic vis,’ and the me- 
chanical laws of motion, which are to de- 
termine the necessary proportion between 
the thickness of the spring and its length ; 
and then, too, the very delicate calcula- 
tion of the taper, as connected with the 
kind of escapement with which it is des- 
tined to act,—one kind of escapement re- 
quiring a spring of equal bulk throughout, 
while the more accurate kinds demand a 
diminishing substance from end to end. 
The third science implied in the proper 
construction of this little agent, is that 
which teaches the method of imparting to 
the rude metal of which it is formed, its 
elastic property, and of tempering it in 
the due degree. In fact, both chemistry 
and metallurgy are concerned in this busi- 
ness; and in the manufacture of steel for 
watch-springs, much of that peculiar or 
workshop knowledge is demanded which 
is not to be found in books. Now, the 
exact movement of the pendulum-spring 
is that ultimate result which brings to a 
int, if we might so speak, the converg- 
ing lines of several distinct sciences. Who 
shall estimate the confusion that must 
arise from an attempt to treat as one 
these several calculations and processes, 
which are essentially different, and which 
“mast be held apart until they are com- 
bined in the various conditions of the 


ing? 
ee that practical science which relates to 
THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, in like 
manner combines the principles of seve- 
ral sciences. Let the problem be, to de- 
termine the necessary breadth and depth 
of the girder of a floor, that shall sustain 
a given weight, the length of the span 
also being given. Now, these dimensions 
are not to be found without having re- 
course, first, to the higher mathematics, 
or those purely abstract truths which 
are independent of all the laws of. the 
actaal world, and which would be what 
they are, ae there were no such 
principle as gravitation, or no material 
system. In the next place, this law of 
gravitation must be understood, in order 
to find the point of the strain, as well 
as the true proportion between depth 
and breadth. And, lastly, the peculiar 
properties of the several species of timber 
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how much of omission and over- 
sight there is in such strictly meta- 
physical arguments as this, how 





must be precisely known, and known by 
experiment. The proportion between 
depth, breadth, me length, will vary, 
as the compressibility, cohesive force, 
toughness, &c of oak, fir, &c., or of the 
several kinds of oak or fir vary. British, 
Riga, Norway, American oak,will give each 
its precise dimension to the girder; and 
it is not the mathematician, but the na- 
turalist, who must inform the practical 
man on these points. (See Tredgold’s 
* Elementary Principles of Carpentry,’ 
sec. x. on the Nature and Properties of 
Timber. The same able writer’s Treatise 
on the ‘ Strength of Iron’ affords a multi- 
tude of instances of a similar kind. See 
also Barlow’s ‘ Essay on the Strength and 
Stress of Timber.’) 

** Now, let it, in these cases, be supposed 
that the mathematician, dogmatically con- 
fident of his demonstrations, were (and 
this is in fact the fault of the earlier ma- 
thematicians, and not seidom of Leibnitz, ) 
to determine the problem above mention- 
ed, as if it were a pure abstraction, or, if 
he referred loosely to certain vulgar facts 
concerning the strength of timber, were 
neither to make experiments of this phy- 
sical kind, nor to swerve at all from his 
mathematical processess in regard to 
them :—in this case all his products must 
be erroneous. Or, though correct mathe- 
matically, they would be inapplicable to 
the real world, and useless, or worse than 
useless, in practice. It is but of late that 
these cases of COMPLICATED PRINCIPLES 
have been made matters of science. We 
must not wonder, therefore, that, within 
the hazy precints of intellectual philoso- 
phy, distinctions and separations of a pa- 
rallel kind have scarcely at all been re- 
a Now, to return to the instance 

fore us, of the ‘Treatise on Freedom of 
Will,’ the argument is, in the main, ab- 
stract, but not purely so; for, besides the 
admixture of Scripture proofs, the physio- 
logy of the human mind is taken up, as its 
material or subject, and yet far tvo loosely 
and vaguely to satisfy those who look at 
human nature as an object of natural phi- 
losophy. Or, to refer allusively to the il- 
lustration above given, Edwards is an ac- 
complished mathematician : but he thought 
little, or did not take into his calculations, 
the difference between oak and fir. His 
‘ Treatise on the Will’ is, to a true philo- 
sophy of human nature, as the demonstra- 
tions of Leibnitz—Demonstrationes Nove 
de Resistentia Solidorum—are to modern 
mechanical science.” : 
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incompatible their results are with 
the ultimate facts of human nature, 
and how fatal such a method of 
reasoning would prove in other 
departments of science. The ap- 
plication which the sceptical phi- 
losophers have made of Edwards’s 
principles, he proves to be adverse 
to the true method of philoso- 
phising, and consequently, in its 
results, utterly subversive of truth, 
He considers that all the other 
facts in man’s intellectual and 
moral constitution, to which these 
philosophers should have attended, 
are at variance with their infe- 
rences from the reasoning of the 
metaphysical divine. Hence he 
maintains that a true and perfect 
theory of our moral nature cannot 
be found in Edwards’s principles 
alone, nor be made compatible 
with them, if the metaphysical ab- 
stractions on which they depend, 
and in which they mainly consist, 
are to take the place of those 
practical truths of which our con- 
sciousness alone informs us. 

The fact that man is a moral and 
responsible agent, is as much a 
matter of consciousness as that he 
is a rational and sentient being. 
This fact ought not to be assumed 
in one department of human ac- 
tions, and denied in another. It 


‘must either be assumed in reference 


to all the bearings of all ouractions, 
or denied wholly. If the reason. 
ing of the sceptical philosophers 
is just, then half the words in 
every language may be expunged 
as void of meaning, and the whole 
system of civil and social legisla- 
tion abandoned as an absurdity. 
For as long as men treat one an- 
other as responsible, and appeal 
to any common tests of right and 
wrong, whether internal as con- 
science, or external as written law, 
so long it is impertinent and con- 
tradictory to reason against will, 
conscience, choice, and liberty of 


action. Itis, in short, quite im- 
pooeite for such philosophers to 
e consistent. They say and un- 
say in the same breath; they as- 
sume and deny the same things; 
they cannot speak nor act without 
conceding that man has a will, 
and that that will constitutes him 
a moral being,—an agent not b 
necessity, but by choice, fh. J 
therefore, responsible for all such 
actions as involve an act of the 
will; they may be defied to re- 
duce their theory to practice in 
common life, or even to act upon 
it uniformly themselves. Their 
own consciousness, their own ac- 
tions, as well as the whole conduct, 
language, and laws of mankind, 
loudly and universally give the lie 
to their metaphysical dogmas, 
The author of the Essay, more- 
over, shows how very insecure and 
unsatisfactory are all the reason- 
ings of philosophers upon ethical 
and metaphysical questions, owing 
to the imperfections of language. 
Our knowledge of the mental con- 
stitution is yet unripe; and, there- 
fore, we have no fixed and inva- 
triable signs for our ideds,—few 
and imperfect as those ideas are,— 
and hence the inferences deduced 
from such unstable premises should 
be held with great suspicion, and 
be kept in abeyance from the 
sphere of practical morals; that 
in short to allow them to interfere 
with the established and universal 
facts of our intellectual constitu- 
tion, is like allowing @ priori rea- 
sonings in physical science, to 
weigh against the reality of ob- 
served and unquestionable pheno- 
mena. This part of the present 
Essay is ably executed, and wor- 
thy of warm commendation, We 
think, indeed, that the whole isa 
masterly, though, perhaps, a has- 
tily executed defence of the great 
and true principles of human re- 
sponsibility, which have undoubt- 
zZ2 
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edly been interfered with, and in- 
jured by the metaphysics of Pre- 
sident Edwards. The anonymous 
author of the Essay has ably 
shown the impertinence, as well as 
the inconsistency, of applying the 
metaphysical theory to the grounds 
of practical morals, but he has 
pat no attempt at the great 
desideratum, (for such we must 
still consider it, notwithstanding 
the author’s negative to its con- 
nexion with theology and Chris- 
tian doctrine,) we say the great 
desideratum of harmonizing the 
reasonings of the metaphysician 
with the revealed system of Chris- 
tianity. We are sure there is no 
real thitiepane between the true 
metaphysics of the subject, and 
the revealed doctrines of the gos- 
pel; and why should not their 
accordance be a matter of interest 
to theology? It is so; and it is 
universally felt to be so, not only 
by those whose studies are pro- 
fessionally led in this direction, 
‘but by multitudes who know little 
of philosophers or their writings. 
We grant that the author of the 
Essay has thrown a very powerful 
and seasonable defence around the 
foundations of Christian morals,and 
has reconciled us to prefer our own 
common sense view of the Scrip- 
tures, to the subtle abstractions of 
the philosophic divine; but since 
we cannot deny the doctrine of 
necessity in Edwards’s sense, nor 
doubt the reality of liberty in the 

pular sense, we confess, we 
should have been more gratified by 
‘an attempt to bring out into a 
clearer light the harmonizing prin- 
ciple of these seeming contradic- 
tions, than we are, by the mere 
effort to neutralize this influence of 
theory upon practice. 

We cannot agree with the au- 
thor as to the impertinence of me- 
taphysical inquiries to theology, 
‘or of this particular inquiry to the 
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Christian system of morals. It 
may be granted, indeed, that Ed- 
wards’s theory of volition, or any 
other metaphysical analysis, if it 
do not comport with the true and 
attested system of duty and faith, 
should be kept from interfering 
with our sense of duty, and with 
the entireness of our faith: but 
that still, in so far as science, of 
whatever kind, is admitted to be 
sound, we should neither repudiate 
nor condemn it, but seek a solvent 
for the difficulties, a medium for 
reconciling and uniting the hitherto 
irreconcilable facts and reasonings. 
Let not the results of metaphysical 
speculation be put into an opposite 
scale, either with human conscious- 
ness, or with the dictates of the 
documentary religion, to nullify or 
counteract them in whole or in 
part. These are two witnesses 
whose depositions agree well to- 
gether, and when the deductions 
of metaphysical philosophy com- 
ort not with either or with both, 
et the probability of error be 
charged upon the humaa theorist, 
and let his —— await future 
correction and improvement; but 
let us look for and desiderate that 
full eclaircissement, which will ul- 
timately place consciousness, re- 
velation, and philosophy, in a 
state of perceived harmony. This 
consummation, if it be still denied 
to the progressive advancement of 
human knowledge and _ under- 
standing, will assuredly attend the 
issue of the divine dispensations, 
and will doubtless form an impor- 
tant and essential ingredient in the 
benedictions of the happy, and one 
of the elements of that intellectual 
punishment to which the disobe- 
dient will be consigned. 

The author observes, in reference 
to the importance of the question 
in hand to theology and Christian 
doctrine :— 
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* All venerable s, and all vene- 
rable notions, backed by the very cordial 
acquiescence of atheists and infidels, an- 
swer in the affirmative; and agree in 
acknowledging that the controversy in- 
volves the very existence of religion. 
But does common sense authenticate the 
same decision? Does the analogy of the 
real sciences approve it? Will the sounder 
views and better feelings of a futare and 
happier era of Christianity consent to it? 
We venture to give the negative to these 
interrogations; and are bold, moreover, 
to predict, that the very next race of di- 
vines, our own sons and successors, will 
reject as a sheer absurdity, and as a pre- 
posterous pedantry, that practice and 
opinion on this snbject, which has stood 
sanctioned by the approval of all theolo- 
gians, and all philosophers, of all ages.” — 
pp. 42, 43. 


This is not of a piece with the 
usual cantion and good sense of 
the author, but savours of the 
dogmatist, and betrays, we think, 
a defect of calm and comprehensive 
consideration. The practice and 
opinion so generally and power- 
fully sanctioned, we venture to 
predict, in oe to the author, 
will neither be so soon nor so ge- 
nerally abandoned ; and as to its 
sheer absurdity and preposterous pe. 
dantry, he must allow us to say, 
that instead of our sons and suc- 
cessors exploding the opinion on 
these accounts, they will never 
charge it with either absurdity or 
pedantry ; but from all reasonable 
analogy of the past, and all rational 
expectation of the future, it may be 
fairly presumed the divines of the 
next age, and probably of all future 
ages, with all the philosophers. to 
boot, will pursue something like the 
same course as in time past. Cer- 
tainly they will, if they aim at the 
same object, a complete and consis- 
tent view of the whole economy of 
human nature, though they may not 
follow precisely the same method. 
Who chat considers how deeply 


the principles of philosophy are 
seated in our very nature, and 
that superior minds are all natu- 
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rally metaphysical in their propen- 
sities, can expect that such men 
will ever cease, in this life at least, 
to attempt the discovery of all the 
propositions that make up univer- 
sal truth? Who can doubt that 
the philosopher and the divine will 
again often meet in the same per- 
son, and that, whenever this surely 
not unnatural combination takes 
place, then we may expect to 
see fresh efforts to reconcile the 
true metaphysics of nature with 
the religion and morality of the 
Bible. It may be true, they will 
allow less interference with Chris- 
tian theology than we have done; 
it may be true they will hold the 
document which is from heaven 
more tenaciously than the inferences 
they have elaborated in the schools; 
but it is equally certain that they 
will hold both, and in fact that they 
ought to hold beth. It is quite 
possible they will greatly surpass 
us both in faith and in reason ; but 
the great subjects of both will re- 
main, and remain to be investi- 
gated much in the same way as 
now, although, we would fain hope, 
with better success to both. It 
may be a part of the system of 
moral probation which the Creator 
has instituted, to keep the whole 
race, in this life, under the pressure 
of these intellectual and rational dif- 
ficulties; and, if so, then the sepa- 
rate studies must still be pursued, 
the importance of reconciling the 
one to the other will still be believ- 
ed, and every master-mind will first 
attempt it in its own way, before it 
will be convinced that so severe a 
discipline must be patiently sus- 
tained. 

The analogy which the writer 
of the Essay has instituted be- 
tween the case of gevlogy, and 
astronomy, and chemistry, will not 
justify the opinion he seems so 
anxious to inculcate. The author 
himself would not recommend the 
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astronomer and the chemist to 
scorn the facts which the geologist 
has observed, nor yet in any sense 
to deny them ; but, as he says, the 
modesty of true philosophy be- 
ueathes such apparent discor- 
diets to the sagacity and industry 
of afuture age. And, if we under- 
stand the nature and terms of this 
bequeathment, it is, not that the 
next age may ridicule the absurdity 
and pedantry of their predecessors, 
who amassed the facts and pointed 
out their supposed repugnance ; 
but that they should take up the 
subject where their predecessors 
were obliged to leave it, and pur- 
sue the conflicting facts by the aid 
of whatever additional light may 
fall upon their more advantageous 
position, till they arrive at the 
true and perfect harmony of rea- 
son, consciousness, and Chris- 
tianity. We cannot understand 
why the opinion of all philosophers 
on divines upon this subject 
should be thus branded with ab- 
surdity and pedantry, when this 
author himself seems to admit, 
thatas it regards objectors, and as 
it regards the repose of believing 
minds themselves, a high and im- 
ortant object would be gained 
by the discovery of that yet un- 
known method of harmonizing the 
truths of metaphysics (for truths 
they undoubtedly are, if not facts) 
with the truths of Scripture and 
the facts of our consciousness, and 
especially while he seems to imply, 
or even to suggest, that such a har- 
mony must exist in the perfect 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
and perhaps even among the higher 
ranks of created intelligences. 
Notwithstanding these strictures, 
which apply rather to the general 
scope of the Essay, than to the 
particular passage which gave rise 
to them; and notwithstanding a 
reat want of condensation and a 
requent obscurity, arising from 
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excessive amplification, still the 
Essay is especially worthy the 
attention of young ministers, In- 
deed, readers in general, who may 
have been perplexed with the dif- 
ficulties attending this abstruse 
subject, will be gratified and be. 
nefited by the perusal of it. We 
cannot, however, promise the ve- 
teran student, especially if he has 
made himself acquainted with 
Truman’s ‘ Discourse of Natural 
and Moral Impotency,” any addi- 
tional light; though even such will 
be highly gratified by the com- 
plete exposure the Essay contains 
of the sceptical perversion of Ed- 
wards’s principles. 


1. A Visit to the South Seas, in the United 
Sates Ship Vincennes, during the Years 
1829 and 1830; including Scenes in 
Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By C. 8S. Stewart 


M.A. Chaplain in the United States’ 
Navy. 2 vols. small 8vo. pp. 334—358. 
Tones : Colburn and Bentley. 

2. A Visit to the South Seas, &c. By C. S. 
Stewart, A.M. edited and abridged by 
Rev. William Ellis. | vol. 12mo. pp. 440. 
London: Fisher, Jackson, and Co, 

Tus is an agreeable and instruc. 

tive work, which will be earnestly 

desired by all who have read the 
author’s former volume, ** A Jour- 
nal of a Residence in the Sandwich 

Islands,” that was given to the 

British public in the year 1828. 

We notice, the two editions of the 

work before us together, because 

they have appeared almost simul- 
taneously. The volumes published 
by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley ap- 
pear to be designed for the higher 
circles of society, and we rejoice 
that the facts and reflections which 
they contain, are thus likely to be 
read, we trust very extensively, by 
a class of persons to whom, from 
the subjects to which they relate, 
and the ease and frankness with 
which they are given, they are 
adapted to supply information and 
pleasure, These volumes seem to 
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comprise the entire work as origi- 
nally published in America, and 
are embellished with some neat 
lithographic prints. 

The book as published by Messrs. 
Fisher and Co. has, we are informed 
in the preface to the English edition, 
been slightly abridged by the Rev. 
W. Ellis, the friend of Mr. Stewart, 
without materially affecting the 
substance of the work, who has also 

refixed to it a short introduction ; 
its portable form and reduced price 
cannot fail to secure for it a favour- 
able reception and wide circula- 
tion. 

The visit to the South Seas in 
1829 and 1830, form a very ac- 
ceptable addition to the ‘ Select Li- 
brary,” and a suitable continuation 
of Mr. Ellis’s “* Polynesian Re- 
searches.” 

The visit to the South Seas was 
made during a voyage round the 
world, which the author performed 
as a chaplain in the navy of the 
United States of America; and his 
volume, besides its characteristic 
and graphic sea sketches of the 
storm and the calm, and delinea- 
tions of nautical life, furnishes a 
number of interesting facts, illustra- 
tive of the character and habits of 
seamen as well as the beneficial 
effects of the religious services 
which the duties of his office re- 
quired. On reading the following 
extracts, we are persuaded our 
readers will feel desirous that ap- 
pointments corresponding with Mr. 
Stewart’s, were more frequent in 
the navy and merchant service of 
our own country. 

“A man-of-war is a world in minia- 
ture, in which every kind of temper and 
dispysition is to be found. 

“ The moral field in which I am to 
labour is confessedly a hard one; but I 
am far from being discouraged in at- 
tempts to recover, and eventually draw 
from it, both fruitfulness and beauty. A 
right use of the means of grace will ever 


produce in a greater or less degree, both 
in ourselves and others, their destined re- 
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sults; and in the persuasion of this effica- 
cy, I found all my confidence and my 
hopes. 

** A more interesting and attentive au- 
dience than that formed by the 500 of our 
crew at worship on the Sabbath, I have 
seldom addressed; and every look, and 
the whole appearance of the men, after 
the first sermon I preached, as I passed 
among them while at dinner, to distribute 
a set of tracts, plainly told they were far 
from being indifferent to the services of 
my office, and regard me personally with 
feelings of kindness and good will. 

** Commodore Thompson informed me 
at an early period, that it was the desire, 
both of himself and Captain Smith, to 
have public prayers daily on board the 
Guerrier, according toa prescribed, though 
hitherto disregarded, rule of the naval 
service. The hour of sunset was fixed 
on, as the most convenient and most ap- 
propriate for the duty ; and the first da 
the weather permitted it was commenced. 
A more desirable and salutary observance 
could scarce be devised; nor one more 
pleasing and more impressive. It was 
well remarked in reference to it, by a 
principal officer, though not professedly a 
religious man, that, wanderers as we are 
upon the deep, separated widely fron: all 
the rest of the world, there should be, at 
least once in every twenty-four hours, a 
common and appointed time for all to 
pause in the daily round of occupation, 
and, as intelligent and immortal gs, to 
reflect for a moment what we are, and for 
what created ; what we are about, and 
whither we are going; unitedly to join 
in the worship of our God, and anew 
commend us to his grace and mercy. It 
is no common spectacle thus presented 
by our ship, when, as the curtains of the 
night begin to drop around us, the busy 
and varied occupation of so large a com- 
pany is seen to cease, and at the ap- 
racing signal, all, from the highest to the 
owest, quietly gather to the altar we have 
here erected, to offer to Heaven an even- 
ing sacrifice of thanksgiving and prayer. 
It is a noble sight to behold men, thus si- 
tuated, openly acknowledging to their 
Maker to themselves, the high source 
and destiny of their existence ; and thus, 
tacitly at least, encouraging one another 
> ~~ hold of the joyous hopes of the 

‘08: . 

“To believe it an unwelcome and irk- 
some duty to the crew, is a mistake. 
There may be individuals who regard it 
as such, but they are few indeed in com- 
parison with the many, who give the most 
evident proofs of the interest and satis- 
faction with which they engage in it. 
Ten minutes is the utmost limit of the 
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time thus occupied: the reading of a 
hymn, or a few verses in the Bible, or the 
making of half a dozen remarks to pre- 
pare thoughts and feelings for the 
more hallowed exercise of a short prayer, 
constitutes the whole. All give the most 
serious and respectful attention; while a 
youthful company of some fifty or sixty, 
the flower of our crew, usually press 
closely to me with more than ordinary 
interest. Among them are several pro- 


fessedly religious, and others anxious on 
the subject; and not uanfrequently, the 
satisfi take in the service is 


expressed Ho Go of pleasure, as, 
with the ‘amen,’ they replace 
their hats, and join their fellows, under 
the influence of a chastened, if not a de- 


votjonal, feeling. 
From the observations already made 
on the effect of this regulation, I am fully 
rsuaded that a more powerful auxiliary 
Io the discipline of a ship, could not be 
adopted, and that this single service, 
Sm performed, would soon be found 
to do more in promoting the good order 
of a crew, than all the harshness of the 
rope’s end, backed by the terrors of the 
cat-o’-nine tails This is far from | 
my own solitary opinion; it is that o 
many of the officers on board. 
had scarce been established a week, be- 
fore one of the most skilful and popular, 
but at the same time one of the most gay 
and tless, of their number, = ex- 
pressing his sentiments on this subject, 
closed with the following remark: 
* Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
Mr. Stewart, there is nothing like a ser- 
vice of religion in elevating the character 
of a crew; it makes different men of 
them, and it is the only thing that will 
do it.’ an opinion in which I fally con- 
cur; and were the experiment once 
rightly made, by every commander in 
our service, I am fally persuaded the 
same sentiment would universally pre- 
vail. 

** No class of men are more open to con- 
victions of truth than seamen, and none 
more su ble of religious impressions, 
except where the demon of intemperance 
incases the soul with adamant, and 


* Hardens a’ within.’ 


I find no difficulty in gaining access to 
their confidence ; and, in several instances, 
have met with interested and deep feel- 
ing. On a sabbath evening, not long 
since, while walking the main deck, I per- 

-hearted young + el 


ceived an 
with whom I had formed some acquaint- 
ance, leaning agun; and going up 


to him, said, * Well J —, how has the day 
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gone with you?” ‘One of the happiest I 
ever knew, Sir,’ was his reply; ‘and I 
heard many of the crew say the same. 1 
never expected such a sabbath at sea ; 


earth can scarce know a better.’ Add- 
ing, on further conversation, ‘When I 
had been on board the Guerriere several 
weeks, before you, Sir, had joined us, with- 
out any public worship, I began to fear I 
had made a bad choice in coming to this 
ship; but I was mistaken; this will bea 
happy voyage to me; and I believe the 
time will yet come, when the ship herself 
will be called The Happy Guerriere !’ 
His face beamed with pleasure as he 
spoke, and I rejoiced to meet one so 
warm-hearted and seemingly pious. 

**T almost daily meet with those more or 
less interested in the subject. Only a 
short time ago, while visiting the sick, I 
observed a middle-aged man following 
me from cot to cot, but said nothing to 
him, supposing him an attendant engaged 
in some duty. At length he spoke, say- 
ing,‘ There is no comfort for these poor 
fellows, Sir, but in the few words you 
may drop them,’ adding, while the tears 
started in his eyes, and his lips faltered 
as he placed his hand upon his heart, 
‘they are poor sinners, Sir! and 1, too, 
am a poor sinner; guilty, miserable sin- 
ner, Sir! and God in mercy has sent 
you to preach the Gospel tous. I know 
well what it is to be weary and heavy 
laden with sin,’ &c. Onconversing more 
fully with him, I had reason to believe 


that he was sincerely dis; to learn of 
Him who ‘ is meek au a in heart, 
and whose yoke is easy, and his bu:den 
light.’ 


“In an adjoining aig ts | a young 
man, slightly ill, to whom I had the day 
before given two or three tracts. On ask- 
ing him how he did, he hid his face in the 
pillow, and it wassome moments before he 
recovered sufficient composure tosay, ‘For 
once, at least, inmy life, Sir, my heart 
has been touched; one of the tracts you 
gave me, that of Charles Grafton, melted 
my very soul! My parents, too, tried to 
bring me up in the right way; but I have 
neglected and forgotten all their advice. 
It is now six years since I have been 
near them, and they know nothing of 
me, nor where I am.’ Ina long con- 
versation, I endeavoured to convince 
him of his ingratitude to God his hea- 
venly Father, as well as towards his 
pan Ml parents; and left him with the 
resolution of the prodigal on his lips, if 
not in his heart. 

‘¢ The more impressive and melancholy 
dispensations of Providence have not 
been wanting to add their influence to 
that of the means of grace, in inclining 
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our minds to thoughts of piety. Within the 
last two days, I have been called twice to 
perform the saddest office incident to my 
station, by committing to the deep that 
which shall be retained in its dark caverns 
till * the sea shall give its dead.’ 

“A funeral is a melancholy and im- 
pressive service any where, but particu- 
larly so at sea, and on board a man-of- 
war. There is something more deeply 
thrilling in the call of the boatswain, ‘ All 
hands, to bury the dead, ahoy!’ as it 
, passes through the ship, echoed from 
deck to deck by his mates, than even in 
the admonitory sounds of the bell of 
death on shore. And as, for the first 
time, in obedience to it, I ascended the 
companion-ladder, and passed through 
the opening crowd to the side of the ship, 
where, in the sad preparations of the 
grave, lay the form of one who at that 
hour of the day previous had little thought 
of being then in eternity. I could scarce 
command my voice, in giving utterance to 
the sublime declaration of the burial ser- 
vice, ‘I am the resurrection and the life, 
saith the Lord.’ The pause, too, preced- 
ing the words, ‘ We commit his body to 
the deep,’ and then the plunge and plash 
of the lifeless body, as it is launched to its 
watery tomb, speak in a voice more deep- 
ly touching than that sent back by the 
clod of the valley from the narrow house, 
when ‘dust returns to dust, and ashes to 
ashes !’ in the seemingly more natural ce- 
pa? Aone the churchyard limits. 

“The person buried was a young man 
of the marines. He had been ill for a 
fortnight, but was at no time thought 
dangerous, and for the last few days was 
considered convalescent. I first con- 
versed with him upon the subject of re- 
ligion ten days ago. In reply to the 
question, whether he had ever thought 
seriously of the destiny of the soul, his 
only answer, and one which he seemed 
to think abundantly sufficient, as his 
black eyes filled with tears, was, ‘I had 
a pious mother!’ I have seen him daily 
since, and, though confessedly far from 


God, he appeared persuaded to cast him-. 


self in penitence upon his mercy, and 
hereafter to lead a virtuous life. Poor 
fellow! he little thought his end was so 
nigh, On attempting to sit up, after 
having been in a quiet sleep, the rupture 
of an internal abscess took place, and, 
springing in a convulsion from his cot, he 
fell dead in the arms of his attendant. 

** His was the first funeral ; but we had 
too sad evidence before us, that it was 
not to be the last. A petty officer was 
Ving at the time in the very jaws of 

eath, and expired the same day. No- 
ble in figure, and of an uncommonly 
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hardy constitution, he died at the early 
age of thirty, a sacrifice to dranken- 
ness,”—pp. 13—19. 


Speaking of a visit to the British 
Admiral on board the Ganges, then 
lying at Rio, he thus notices an in- 
cident that must have afforded pe- 
culiar pleasure : 


“The entertainment was handsome 
and profuse, consisting of many courses 
served in plate. I met with a luxury in- 
deed ; but it was not, dear H—, in the 
choice viands of a princely table, but in 
that communion of spirit in which all true 
Christians delight ; and which, while it 
forms a strong evidence of the Divine 
origin of our religion, is, to those who 
have tasted it, one of the sweet pledges 
of coheirship in the joys of eternal life. 
found a most warm-hearted 
and tender follower of Him who is meek 
and lowly; and, both before and after 
being at table, had delightful conversa- 
tions on topics with which ‘ a stranger in- 
termeddleth not.’ ”—p. 35. 

* True piety is lovely, wherever seen; 
it irresistibly throws interest and dig- 
nity around the most humble and most 
obscure ; and when it beams brightly 
in the noble and the brave, it imparts a 
double lustre to all their honours and 
their fame. O that it were an ornament 
more frequently found in the navies both 
of America and England; and that there 
were more, in the services of both, whose 
high ambition it should be, to add to 
every other attainment, the spirit which 
alone can enable them to triumph over 
‘ the last enemy,’ and, when every earthly 
laurel will fade, to exclaim, ‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me in that 
day !’”’—p. 36, 

From the interesting notices of 
Brazil, where the author met an 
esteemed countryman, Dr. Walsh, 
chaplain to Lord Strangford, we 
can only extract his account of 
the opening of the Cortes, by the 
Emperor in person. Having de- 
scribed the building, decorations, 
throne, members of the legislature, 
&e. Mr. Stewart proceeds— 

“ Precisely at one, the hour appointed 
Don Pedro, preceded by two officers, an 
followed by the cabinet and the whole 


cortes in procession, entered ie farther 
A 
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end of the hall. Having to walk the 
whole length of it towards us, before 
reaching the throne, we had time for a 
deliberate survey of him. He was in fall 
coronation attire, wearing the crown, and 
bearing the sceptre. The crown is lofty, 
of a beautiful antique shape. and one of 
the richest in the world. Except the cap 
of green silk velvet, and the band or rim 
of gold, it seemed one mass of diamonds. 
Around the neck was a Spanish ruff of 
lace, and beneath it, in place of the er- 
mine in other regal attire, a deep cape of 
the bright yellow feathers of the toucan, 
a splendid Brazilian bird. This cape was 
a part of the dress of the ancient caciques 
of the country, and was, with great pro- 
priety, retained in the coronation para- 
phernalia, on the establishment of the 
empire. It is very like the feathered 
capes of our Sandwich Island chieftains. 
Beneath was the robe of green velvet, 
lined with white satin, the whole gorgeous- 
ly embroided with gold. A recollection 
of some of the dresses in David’s ‘ Coro- 
nation of Josephine,’ will give you the 
best idea of this, as it swept far behind 
him. It heey a at a distance of ten 
or twelve feet, by a couple of pages, who, 
as the emperor became seated, cast it on 
one side, leaving it widely spread over 
the steps of the throne. His under dress 
was of white satin embroidered with gold, 
high military boots, gold spurs, and a dia- 
mond-hilted sword. 

* The loftiness of the crown, and gene- 
ral effect of the dress, made him appear 
tall, though his person is only of middle 
height, but stout and finely formed. His 
step was long, firm, and deliberate, and 
more artificial, I should think, than essen- 
tial to true dignity ; while the expression 
of his countenance, and whole air, were 
decidedly haughty. This was probably at- 
tributable to an ill mood, arising from 
circumstances connected with the special 
psc of the legislature about to be 

ned. 

** As soon as he was seated, a private 
secretary, kneeling on a step of the 
throne, presented a rich portfolio, con- 
taining a single sheet of letter-paper, on 
the first page of which was the imperial 
Peg e read it in a dis empha- 

, and dignified manner; in less 
than five minntes, descended from the 
throne, bowed to the ambassadors, 





and left pte thecal the same manner 
he had entered.”-- pp. 29, 30. 

After making the passage of Cape 
Horn, our author visited Valparaiso 
and Lima, and the accounts which he 
farnishes of the scenery, sea ports, 
manners, and customs of the inha- 
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bitants, and the incidents that oc- 
curred during his stay, are neither 
less varied and interesting than 
those of the ports at which he 
touched on the Atlantic side of the 
continent: the memorials of the 
awful catastrophe which occurred 
nearly a century ago, noticed in the 
following passage, must have made 
a deep and painful impression on 
the minds of the spectators. After 
describing the castle and fortresses 
of Callao, he continues :— 


* Recrossing the drawbridge, directed 
our way to the site and ruins of ‘Old 
Callao,’ on the point adjoining, which was 
utterly overwhelmed by the great earth- 
quake of 1746; a calamity among the 
most fearful of its kind on record, by. 
which the whole population perished in 
a moment, and the sea, like a mountain, 
rolled in upon the ruins, burying much of 
the shipping in port beneath the mighty 
surge, and bearing a frigate on its waters 
two miles and more into the country.”-- 
pp- 121, 122. 

“The whole surface of the ground 
for a wide extent, is broken and distorted 
by the tops of houses and churches, whose 
foundations are far beneath ; and sections 
of walls are here and there seen, in the 
inclined position in which they were 
caught by the gaping earth, as they fell 
under its agitations; while bones and 
ashes are widely strewed around. 

“Not satisfied with the exhibition 
which these desolations of the ancient 
catastrophe still present, the passing ge- 
neration has added a horrible deformity 
to the scene, by making these ruins the 
receptacle for the unburied bodies of the 
hundreds and thousands who have pe- 
rished by famine and by sword in the 

itical convulsions of the last ten years, 
within and around the neighbouring castle. 
Heaps of skulls and broken skeletons are 
clustered on every side, while entire bo- 
dies, shrivelled and dried like a mummy, 
with the clothes in which they were shot 
or cast down still clinging to them—from 
the once showy uniforms of the officer 
and soldier, to the rags and tatters of 
the , with here and tbere a wind- 
ing sheet—lie scattered abroad in sicken- 
ing confusion and deformity! The scene 
was too horrible to witness, and almost too 
much so to describe; and we hastened 
from it to the beach, on the side of the 
point open to the full swell of the sea.”— 
pp- 122, 123. 


Our author’s course was next di- 
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rected to the Washington Islands, 
the northern cluster of the Mar- 
quesas, the most easterly group in 
this part of the Pacific, and about 
eleven hundred miles to the north 
east of the Society Islands. The 
description of the wild and varied 
scenery of these fertile and com- 
paratively unknown islands, repre- 
sents them as equal to some of the 
most romantic portions of Polyne- 
sia; and in reference to the habits, 
usages, characters, and present state 
of the inhabitants, Mr. Stewart has 
furnished a mass of information in- 
teresting and important. He has 
supplied facts too which will add 
to the store, which our readers al- 
ready possess, for enabling to 
trace to' their true source, the as- 
persions which are cast on the 
Christian missionary, and the false 
accusations which are often em- 
ployed to conceal the most flagrant 
acts of violence and robbery. Re- 
specting the latter, having noticed 
the uneasiness manifested by one of 
the chiefs, on the entrance of a 
French vessel to one of their bays, 
he proceeds :— 


“Some time since, a French vessel 
came to anchor at that valley. The com- 
mander found some difficulty, from the 
existence, it appears, of a real scarcity, in 
procuring as large a quantity of live-stock 
as he yw wy and applied to the Taua, for 
the interposition of Is authority, in oblig- 
ing the islanders to furnish him with more 
than he had yet secured. This he was 
either unwilling or unable todo, or exert- 
ed his influence in vain ; on which, the 
Frenchman ordered him to be seized 
when on board, and had him bound hand 
and foot to the mainmast—his arms and 
legs being passed round it, and tied in 
such a manner, that his whole weight 
hung upon the ligatures--and told him he 
should not be released till forty hogs were 
brought to the ship. This took place 
early in the morning. In the course of 
six or eight hours, by great exertion, the 
required number, including animals of 
every size, was collected ; when the cap- 
tain, in place of releasing the old man, de- 
manded twenty more before he would un- 
bind him, It was not till night that these 


also were gathered from the interior, by 
seizing them wherever they could 
found, and despoiling the whole valley of 
almost every animal of the kind. ‘Ihus, 
after being in torture the whole day, the 
prophet, “make oa!” “ dead!” asin a 
pathetic tone he expressed it, at the same 
time shutting his eyes, letting his head 
drop on his chest, and his arms fall life- 
lessly beside him--‘‘ make oa i te cha a te 
pooe /” “dead with pain and hunger!” 
was unbound, and permitted to go on 
shore, without any remuneration for the 
indignity and misery he had suffered, or 
pay for the hogs received. 

“The Frenchman gained his object. 
But what was the uence? The 
next morning, a boat from the ship, with 
an armed crew, approached the shore 
for water. Not perceiving any natives, 
they came carelessly to the beach, and 
were just preparing to land, when a volley 
of musketry was poured among them 
from the nearest thicket ; and one man 
fell dead in the surf, while two others 
were so severely wounded, that the boat 
barely made an escape to the ship. The 
captain thought it prudent, no doubt 
from the disabled state of his crew, to 
weigh anchor and make sail immediately, 
and thus avoided further peril to himself : 
but only after having been directly ac- 
cessary to the murder of one of his own 
men, and having insured, as it were, the 
utter massacre of any hapless crew of his 
pes who, unsuspicious of just 
ground for fear, might commit themselves, 
or be unavoidably subjected by accident 
or distress, to the power of those thus 
wantonly rendered implacable enemies. 

“TI fully believe this to be only one of. 
ten thousand instances of oppression, in- 
sult, and cruelty of a similar or far more 
infamous character, which would form a 
part of the true history of the intercourse 
of civilized man with the islanders of the 
Pacific, could it be laid before the world. 
Besides all that I have myself known and 
heard on this point, there is enough on 
record, furnished by various voyages, to 
confirm me in the opinion. And it is in 
such ression and barbarity, on the 
part of civilized and nominally Christian 
men, that more than half the reputed 
savageness of the heathen world has its 
origin. The white flag of France is far 
from being the only one thus stained. 
Nor can the charge be confined to the 
comparative insignificance of a petty 
trader. Ships ploughing the sea for pur- 
poses of discovery and science, and even 
the stately bulwarks of Britain and Ame- 
rica, sent forth to sweep the surface of 
the ocean in search of piracy and outlaws, 
and every injustice and oppression, must 
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share in the opprobrium; for there have 
been commanders, who, in place of pur- 
suing the kind and Christian policy of a 
Byron of the Blonde, and a Jones of the 
Peacock, in their intercourse with the 
Polynesians, have deported themselves, 
in some instances at least, in a manner to 
shroud the stripes of Americain reproach, 
and to tinge the proud banner of Britain 
with a double die. 

‘* But the facts on which this assertion 
rest, seldom reach the public ear, or meet 
the public eye, unless it be ina version 
somewhat similar to that which we may 
rightly suppose the Frenchman, in the 
case above related, to have given of the 
cirenmstance, communicated to us with 
all the freshness and feeling of just indig- 
nation, on his arrival at some one of his 
native ports. ‘The ship —-, com- 
manded by ——, has just entered our 
harbour, from a long voyage in.the Pa- 
cific ocean. She has been peculiarly un- 
fortunate in the loss of several of her 
crew at the Washington Islands, where 
she touched at Nukuhiva for refresh- 
ments. The islanders, it appears, are a 
very treacherous and ferocious people ; a 
boat, sent on shore for water, was sud- 
denly attacked by a party in ambush, 
and unhappily one of the crew perished, 
and the rest barely made their escape 
after being severely wounded.’ ’’—pp. 
194—197. 


The account of the visit to these 
islands, occupies about one-fourth 
of the book, and to it we must refer 
our readers for the instruction and 
satisfactory intelligence it contains. 

The Georgian and Society Is- 
lands were next visited, and the 
work before us brings down our 
intelligence so late as the autumn 
of 1829. The notice of these 
islands, though brief, is highly 
satisfactory, and confirms the ac- 
counts already given to the public 
in the journal of the Deputation 
from the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Polynesian Re- 
searches of Mr. Ellis. The mis- 
sionaries in these islands have been 
the subjects of the most angene- 
rous and false insinuations; that the 
charges brought against them of 
making the people worse, &c. are 
groundless, we think will be evi- 
dent from the following letter, 
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which Mr, Ellis has inserted in his 
introduction, and which is suf- 
ficient to shield his brethren from a 
thousand anonymous accusations, 


“When his Majesty's ship Comet 
reached Tahiti, in the month of April 
last, differences of a political nature ex- 
isted between the queen and the governors 
of the island, which threatened an open 
rupture between the parties. The com- 
mander of the Comet very laudably used 
his endeavours to effect a reconciliation, 
in which he was readily assisted by the 
missionaries, and ultimately succeeded. 
The following reply, which he sent toa 
communication from the missionaries, 
announcing the restoration of tranquillity, 
will convey the most satifactory refutation 
of the anonymous charges which have 
been circulated against them. 

‘ H. M. Sloop Comet, Papeete Bay, 
April 4, 1831. 

** ¢Gentlemen—I have the honoar to 
acknowledge the receipt of your esteem- 
ed letter of the 2d inst. I very sincerely 
congratulate you upon the amicable ar- 
rangements which have been so openly 
declared between queen Pomare and the 
chiefs of this island; and that thereby 
the evils and horrors of a civil war have 
been prevented. 

** §Gentlemen, I return you my most 
cordial expression of thanks, for the 
promptitude with which you were pleased 
to make known my sentiments to the 
—_ and her chiefs, upon the existing 

ifferences in which I had the happiness 
to concur with you all; and if they were 
received with respect, I must sincerely 
ascribe it much more to the intelligence 
and ability. displayed by you at so mo- 
mentous and interesting a time, than to 
any intrinsic merit that my proposals pos- 
sessed : and it is a circumstance affording 
me the highest satisfaction, to observe the 
great esteem you are all held in by the 
queen and her chiefs, which could not 
have been obtained but by a faithful dis- 
charge of your duties, as ministers of 
Christ and teachers of our holy religion: 
and it will be peculiarly gratifying to me, 
to make known these circumstances most 
fully to those authorities, whom it is my 
duty to inform of this transaction. 

* *Gentlemen, I am joined by m 
officers, and Captain Walpole, of H. M. 
39th regiment, in offering to you every 
expression of our respect and esteem. 

** ¢ Gentlemen, 
* £T have the honour to remain, 
* ¢ Your obedient, faithful, and humble 

(Signed) ‘* ‘Servant, 

“ * Avex, A. SANDILAND, Capt.’ ” 
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Eighteen. days after leaving 
Raiatea, one of the Society Is- 
lands, the summit of Mounakea, 
one of the snow-covered moun- 
tains of the principal of the Sand- 
wich Islands appeared within sight. 
Among these islands, the scenes of 
his missionary labours, Mr. Stew- 
art remained about two months, 
which he spent, as might be expect- 
ed, very pleasantly in the society of 
his former companions and friends. 
The details which his work contains 
of the rapid improvement of the in- 
habitants in civilization and reli- 
gious knowledge are scarcely less 
astonishing than delightful. The fol- 
lowing account of the first Sabbath 
he spent among the people, and 
which was passed at Byron’s Bay, 
will, we feel persuaded, afford our 
readers peculiar satisfaction. 


“It was near twelve o’clock when we 
Went on shore; the captain and first lieu- 
tenant, the purser, surgeon, several of 
the midshipmen, and myself. Though 
the services had commenced when we 
landed, large numbers were seen circling 
the doors without; but, as we afterwards 
found, only from the impracticability of 
obtaining places within. The house is an 
immense structure, every part of which 
was filled, except a small area in front of 
the pulpit, where seats were reserved for 
us, and to which we made our way in slow 
and tedi rocession, from the difficulty 
of finding a spot to place even our foot- 
steps without treading on limbs of the 
people, seated on their feet, as closely al- 
most as they could be stowed. 

“* As we entered, Mr. Goodrich paused 
in his sermon till we should be seated. I 
ascended the pulpit beside him, from 
which I had a full view of the congrega- 
tion. The suspense of attention in the 
people was only momentary, notwith- 
standing the entire novelty to them of the 
laced coats and other appendages of naval 
uniform. I can scarce deoustns the emo- 
tions experienced, in glancing an eye 
over the immense number, seated so 
thickly on the matted floor as to seem li- 
terally one mass of heads, covering an 
area of more than nine thousand square 
feet. The sight was most striking, and 
soon became, not only to myself, but to 
some of myfellow-officers, deeply affecting. 

“JI have gazed on many worshipping 
assemblies, and of every variety of charac- 
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ter, from those formed of the high and the 
princely, with a splendour and pageantry 
of train befitting the magnificence of the 
cathedrals in which they bowed, to the 
humblest ‘ two or three’ who ever came 
together at a place ‘ where prayer is wont 
to be made.’ I have listened with de- 
lighted attention to some of the highest 
eloquence the pulpits of America and 
England of the present day can boast, 
and have watched with sympathetic ex- 
citement the effect produced by it, till all 
who heard were wrapt into an enthu- 
siasm of high-toned feeling, at the sub- 
limity of the theme presented. I have 
seen tears of conviction and of penitence 
flow freely as if to the breaking of the 
heart, under the sterner truths of the 
word of God; and not unfrequently, 
too, have witnessed, as the annunciation 
of ‘Peace; be of good cheer, thy sins 
are forgiven thee,’ has fallen on the soul, 
smiles, of hope and jey rapidly take their 
place: but it was left for a worshipping 
assembly at Hido, the most obscure corner 
of these distant islands, to excite the 
liveliest emotions ever experienced, and 
leave the deepest impressions of the extent 
and unsearchable riches of the Gospel, 
which I have ever known—emotions and 
impressions derived simply from an occu- 
lar demonstration of the power of the 
word of God on untutored man, which is 
without a parallel in existing events, if 
not in the records of history. 

“The depth of the impression arose 
from the irresistible conviction, that the 
Spirit of God was there: it could have 
been nothing else. With the exception of 
the inferior chiefs having charge of the 
district, and their dependants, of two or 
three native members of the church and 
of the mission family, scarce one of the 
whole multitude was in other than the 
native dress, the maro and the kihei, the 
simple garments of their primitive state. 
In this respect, and in the attitude of sit- 
ting, the assembly was purely pagan, to- 
tally unlike those of the Society Islands 
already described, as unlike as to one 
at home. But the breathless silence 
the eager attention, the half-suppressed 
sigh, the tear, the various feeling, sad, 
peaceful, joyous, discoverable in the faces 
of many, all spoke the presence of an in- 
visible but omnipotent power, the power 
that can alone melt and renew the heart 
of man, even as it alone first brought it 
into existence.”—pp. 279 -281. 

“The simple appearance and every 
deportment of that obscure congregation, 
whom I had once known, and at no re- 
mote period, only as a set of rude, licen- 
tious, and wild pagans, did more to rivet 
the conviction of the divine origin of the 
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Bible, and of the holy influences by which 
it is accompanied to the hearts of men, 
than all the arguments, and apologies, 
and defences of Christianity I ever read.” 
—p. 282. 


While the ship lay at anchor in 
Byron’s Bay, Mr. Stewart, in com- 
pany with a party of his fellow- 
officers, visited that sublime phe- 
nomenon of nature, which, in gran- 
deur and extent, is perhaps not 
surpassed among the wonders of 
our globe, the V olcano of Kiranea. 
Its appearance and action varied 
materially from what had been 
presented during any former visit, 
and the whole account is peculiarly 
interesting. Our limits, however, 
forbid our selecting more than one 
passage, which is part of a descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the crater 
during one of the nights that the 
party spent on its borders. 


* At night, after some hours of sound 
sleep, I awoke, and, perceiving the smoke 
and clouds over the volcano to be splen- 
didly illuminated, hastened with a glass to 
a t of observation. A very sensible 
change had taken place, in the liveliness 
p > < fire, »s he — of 

t, n the sharp- 
ness ant foes of the sounds from va- 
rious parts. I had been seated about ten 
minutes, fixing the field of the telescope 
on one and another of the cones, and 
on the lakes and rivers of bright lava, 


with great delight, when a sudden his- 
sing and mi of confused sounds, 
accom a brilliant glare of flames 
almost ages | beneath me, attracted my 
attention, led me to direct the glass 
to the In doing this, I was pre- 


sented with a spec whieh even ima- 
gination itself can scarcely rival. 

“ The power of the glass was such as 
to bring the scene seemingly within touch- 
ing distance, and to make me involunta- 
rily recoil from the apparent proximity to 
which I was b t by it. A lake, a 
half mile or more in circumference, and 
ape Apa just unclosed, was raging 
in all tumult of a tempest at sea. 
At first, the agitation was perpendicu- 
lar, precisely that of a boiling cauldron, 
tossing up masses of the red hot matter, 
in a bubbling action, fifteen and twenty 
feet, with a rapidity of motion equal to 
that of the most heated boiler. Then 
came a long regular motion from the 
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south, heaving before it a fiery surf, 
whose billows rose, and crested, an 
broke in sheets and spray of fire, like 
heavy billows sweeping over a reef to 
the shore! The effect was almost too 
fearful to be gazed on; and, for a mo- 
ment, in forgetfulness of the distance 
and safety of my situation, as billow 
after billow rose higher and higher, and 
seemed ready to dash over me; with an 
exclamation of horror, I dropped the 
glass, and closed my eyes upon the 
sight.”— pp. 295, 296. 

The account of the cascade of 
the rainbow, of which there is a 
lithographic print in Colburn’s 
edition, and of other picturesque 
places which our author visits, make 
an agreeable addition to our know- 
ledge of the natural beauties of 
this charming island. 

The intercourse between the 
Captain and officers of the frigate 
in which Mr. Stewart sailed, and 
the king and members of the go- 
vernment of the Sandwich Islands, 
was marked, on the part of the 
latter, by a propriety, intelligence, 
and dignity, that declare them to 
have made no inconsiderable ad- 
vances in civilization, and in all that 
can render a rising people respected 
and respectable. For an account 
of the.state of morals and religion 
among the people, at this period, 
we must refer our readers to the’ 
work itself; and can assure them 
that it will amply repay them for 
the perusal. 

After visiting Canton and Ma- 
cao, and sharing, at the latter, 
the hospitality of our friend, Dr. 
Morrison, Mr. Stewart proceeded 
to Manilla, the capital of the Phi- 
lippine Islands, of which he has 
furnished some interesting notices. 
The following is part of an ac- 
count of his visit to the house of a 
native of some wealth. 

“ The master of the house, a middle- 
aged man, was in the prevailing costume 
of the civilized Indians. Pantaloons of 
striped calico of gay colours, with a shirt 
of thin grass-cloth, or of a material the 
peculiar manufacture of the country, said 
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to be from the fibrous parts of the leaves of 
the pine-apple, as transparent as gauze, 
exhibiting the entire contour and muscular 
action of the arms, shoulders, and chest. 


“The dress of the femalesconsist of se- 
veral garments. Tke first is a short gown 
of thin muslin, as transparent as the shirts 
of the men, reaching scarce below the 
bosom, and hanging unconfined around 
the form. Over the petticoat, covering 
the lower = of the figure, which is 
usually of dark print, several yards of 
a striped or plaid calico, of bright and 
strong hues, is worn, by wrapping it seve- 
ral times round the form. e ankles and 
feet remain bare; while the great toe, 
with one or two of its nearest neighbours, 
is thrust into the point of a long slipper of 
morocco, velvet, or silk, often richly orna- 
mented, which is slid along the floor or 
pavement in walking, with a sound that is 
any thing, in my ear, but the ‘dulce su- 
surrum’ of the Mantuan bard. The head 
is usually bare ; but, in full dress, a fanci- 
ful turban of lace or wrought muslin is 
frequently worn, and also a richly em- 
heskiooed half-handkerchief, of the same 
style, over the short gown. 

“They are fond of jewellery ; and, 
besides pendants in their ears, bracelets, 
and necklaces, I have seen the fingers of 
both the hands of a village belle stiff with 
diamond rings. 

* But to return to our host. We were 
received by him with great hospitality, in 
an outer room, where tables were spread 
with a profusion of cakes and fruit, coffee, 
tea, &c.,and then conducted into another, 
in the midst of some twenty-five or thirty 
persons, principally females. The elder 
ones were in the costume of the country, 
with their hair turned smoothly back from 
the forehead, and hanging in a long queue 
behind, smoking cigars, or chewing the 
betel leaf and arica nut, with the juice of 
which their mouths and teeth were deep- 
ly stained. Those younger, however, 
their daughters and grand-daughters, 
were in European dresses of silk and 
muslin, with velvet spencers, gold chains, 
silk stockings, and deseo. 0 
introduction took place ; and all entered 
readily into conversation with those of 
our company who spoke Spanish.- Re- 
freshments of various kinds were offered ; 
and among other things served, were ci- 
gars, and the arica nut and betel leaf.” — 
pp. 407—408. 


This article has been extended 
too far to allow us to notice the 
visit to the Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena. 

The style of the work is easy 
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and chaste; at times, perhaps, 
there is too much minuteness 
and detail; but this will not be 
regarded as a fault, when it is 
remembered that it was originally 
written in letters to a beloved wife, 
since called to her rest. Be- 
sides the scenes and reflections to 
which we have already referred, 
there are others of a higher and 
wore sacred order, of which we can 
only quote the following. Describ- 
ing an evening at sea, Mr. Stewart 
continues — 


* As the night gathers round us, I ge- 
nerally take possession of one of the 
gangways at the side of the ship, the bet- 
ter to gaze on the expanse of water 
around, and the heavenly hosts above; 
and in their sublimity to trace the power 
and majesty of their Maker. Notwith- 
standing the various and confused sounds 
on every side, the meditations stealing 
over the mind, at this period, are not un- 
frequently, in a degree, such as I could 
wish; and in the multitade of my 
thoughts, my spirit is often refreshed 
within me. If such glory is discernible 
in the revelation which the Almighty 
makes of himself in his works, O! what 
will be the power of that, in which all 
the moral, as well as natural perfections 
of the Godhead, shall be exhibited to us 
face to face! 

“In one respect, however, I have 
proved the spot chosen to be most unfor- 
tunate: the gangway is a place of pu- 
nishment ; and twice, within the last two 
evenings, the keenest emotions I have 
known on board the Guerriere, have come 
suddenly upon me in the sound of the 
lash, and the cry of some wretch suffer- 
ing at my side. This mode of punish- 
ment is deemed by many indispensable on 
board a man-of-war; and it may be so— 
but as yet I am far from being recon- 
ciled, in feeling, to the necessity. To me 
there is an indignity and d tion in 
it, which seem inconsistent with the high- 
toned principles and spirit of Ameri- 
canism ; and, independent of all other 
considerations, I never witness it without 
being tempted to ask Paul’s question to 
the centurion, ‘Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man that is a Roman.’ 

“ But though there was sorrowin the case, 
and I felt every stroke almost as if across 
my own shoulders, it was not altogether 
without profit. Only the moment before 
I had been on the mild splendour 
of the southern Cross, absorbed in -asso- 
ciatious inseparable from it, in the life 
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and death of Him who hung upon the 
accursed tree ; and the mind at once re- 
verted powerfully to that scourging ‘ en- 
dured for us,’ and to those ‘stripes by 
which we are healed.’ 

“ The reality and extent of the ignomi- 
ny suffered by Him who ‘thought it not 
robbery to be equal withGod,’ never before 
forced themselves upon me in such fulness 
aad such freshness; and my soul melted 
within me in thought of the love which 
caused Him to ‘humble himself and be- 
come man,’ and to submit unmarmuring- 
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ly, not only to the power of death and the 
grave, but thus also to scourges and to 
shame.” — pp, 11-- 13. 

Messrs. Colburns’ edition forms 
two elegant volumes. The abridg- 
ment is also well printed, and has 
the additional recommendation of 
being remarkably cheap. Each edi- 
tion will find its appropriate sphere, 
and we wish for both a wide circu- 
lation. 


*,* The quantity of Miscellaneous Intelligence which requires inser- 
tion in the present Number, has compelled us to defer our Short Notices 


till the next. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Small 8vo. 3s. in canvas, Illustrations 

of the Christian Faith, and Christian 

Virtues: drawn from the Bible. 
M. 8. Haynes. 

The Times, a Sermon preached De- 

cember 18, 1831, in the naa Chapel, 


By 


Chipping-Norton, Oxon. y Wiiliam 
Catton. 8vo. 6d. 

Self Discipline. By H. F. Burder, 
D.D., 32mo. 

A Morning Visit to the Rev. E. Irving’s, 
and an Inquiry into the alleged Return to 
the Church of the Gift of Tongues ; 
with Remarks, Inferences, and Sugges- 
tions, respectfully submitted to various 
Classes of Persons. Also, an Appendix, 
containing Facts and Notices illustrative 
of the whole Subject. By Anti-Cabala. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Charch History through all Ages, from 
the First Promise of a Saviour, to the 
Year 1830; with Biographical Notices of 
its Principal Martyrs and Supporters: 
and Records of the most successful Mis- 
sionary Societies, for advancing the Cause 
of Christ at Home and Abroad. De- 

especially for Young Persons, 
, and Schools. By Thos. Timp- 
gon, author of “ A Father’s Reasons for 
Christianity ;’” and, “ A Companion to 
the Bible.” fn one thick vol. 12mo. 6s. 

The Miraculous Gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
a Sermon preached before the Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers and 
Churches, at the Rev. George Burder’s 
Chapel, Fetter Lane, Feb. 9, 1882. By 
Robert Winter, D.D. 

Nearly ready for publication, in four 
vols. 8vo., ly Tius- 
trated, from the Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the Revolution of France. By 


George Miller, D.D., M.R.I.A. formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
work now presented to the public is a 
condensed, yet much improved edition 
of that which was published at intervals 
in eight volumes, 8vo., in the shape of 
Lectures, as originally delivered in the 
University of Dublin. 

Mr. Thomas Williams, the Editor of the 
Cottage bible, andAuthor of other Biblical 
Works, has completed his long-projec:ed 
work, entitled ‘“‘ The Private Life of 
Christ, considered as an Example for all 
Christians, and a Demonstration of the 
Truth of Christianity,” which has, at 
intervals, occupied his attention for more 
than thirty years. The work will be im- 
mediately put to press on his receiving 
the names of one hundred additional 
subscribers, which are necessary to secure 
him from loss in its publication. The work 
will be comprised in one volume, 12mo. 
price 7s. in cloth, and the further assist- 
ance of his friends, who have encouraged 
him;to print it, in obtaining subscriptions, 
is respectfully solicited. 

We are happy to announce that an en- 
terprising Bookseller in Edinburgh, pro- 
poses to publish a series of translations of 
the most usefal foreign works on Herme- 
neutics, Criticisms, and Exegesis, with 
notes and illustrations by the translators, 
to be entitled, ‘‘ The Billical Cabinet.” 
Drs.Chalmers, Brown, and Wardlaw,with 
other northern theologians, have united in 
declaring such a publication to be a.great 
desideratum in the theological learning of 
the country. The first volume, which will 
immediately appear, contains the first and 
second parts of Ernesti’s Institutio Inter- 
pretis, translated by the Rev. C. H. Ter- 
rot, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE DAY OF 

HUMILIATION AND PRAYER. 
THE arrangements of the Congrega- 
tional Board, which we announced in 
our last Number, for a day of humi- 
liation to be observed in our churches, 
were the results of several anxious 
and protracted discussions, at the 
close of which it was generally under- 
stood, that if his Majesty’s government 
should fix on an early day for national 
humiliation, our denominational ar- 
rangements should yield, as a matter 
of convenience and syinpathy to their 
public appointment. 

By an ancient regulation of the 
Congregational Board, it is in the 
power of any three of its members to 
summon a special meeting; and on 
the appearance of the Royal Procla- 
mation, fixing the 21st of March, which 
was published on Tuesday, Feb. 7th, 
such a requisition was forwarded to 
the Secretary, requiring him to convene 
the Members of the Board, after the 
services of the Monthly Meeting, at 
Fetter Lane Chapel, on Thursday, the 
10th. At this very short notice the 
Members of the Board assembled, and 
came to the following resolution, which 
appeared in the Times newspaper of 
the following day: 

** Asa general suspension of busi- 
ness will take place on the 2lst of 
March, it is deemed expedient, by the 
Ministers of the London Congrega- 
tional Board, to recommend that day, 
instead of the 16th instant, asa day of 
public prayer and humiliation for the 
churches with which they are con- 
nected.” 

Signed by Rost. Winter, D.D, 

Chairman of the Meeting. 


We have thought it necessary to 
record these proceedings; it is too 
late to discuss them ; but the feelings 
they have excited in many pious 
minds, may be gathered from the 
following letter, which, challenged as 
we are -to its publication, and feeling 
as we do upon the question, we have 
no disposition to suppress. 


N.S. No. 87. 


To the Editors.—It was with feelings 
of no common interest that I read, in 
the Jast number of your valuable Ma- 
gazine, that the Congregational Board 
had appointed a day of special prayer 
and humiliation to be observed by all 
our churches. I turned, as directed, 
to your 59th page, and read the very 
judicious letter of your correspondent 
A.R.—With him I desired that the 
day might ‘‘ be entered on and antici- 
pated by serious and devout consi- 
deration.”— With him I lamented that 
former seasons had been attended 
with so little general profit; and en- 
deavouring, with him, to mourn over 
the crying sins, the pressing wants, 
and the impending calamities of the 
church and nation, I involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Privileged men that we 
are!” While multitudes of God’s 
people, of another communion, ac- 
knowledging an earthly prince as their 
head, cannot assemble to pray but 
at his bidding—while some of their 
clergy, though still within her pale, 
are sighing for a “‘ pure theocracy,” 
and are declaring, even from the pul- 
pit, that a ‘* pure theocracy alone is 
accordant with the will of Christ” — 
while other of their clergy are, in pri- 
vate, groaning under their thraldom to 
a secular or ecclesiastical superior, 
and can scarcely pray when and how 
they please, even in the social circle— 
Happy Dissenters! who, unrestrained 
by any haman authority, independent 
of Prince and Parliament, can, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, 
unitedly besiege the throne of Grace 
at any hour they appoint; can enjoy 


-all the benefits of the purest theocracy ; 


and yield a willing obedience to the 
laws of Christ alone! Our respected 
representatives, no doubt, felt that 
God was in their midst—He guided 
their decision—He: from on high will 
look on his churches, assembled toge- 
ther, not in one congregated mass, but 
in one spirit—they will again stand 
between the living and thedead. God 
grant that the plague may be stayed! 
** Who can tell !”’ 

With feelings of solemn satisfaction 

2 
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and humble hope we: have answered 
the call of our Ministers, and antici- 
pated the approach of the 16th of 
February. Unnumbered prayers have 
ascended from our closets, that a 
spirit of penitential sorrow, earnest 
supplication, and simple faith, might 
pervade the exercises of that day, and 
be shed in copious measures on all 
who should observe it ; and additional 
earnestness was imparted, latterly, by 
the actual appearance of the awful 
scourge in our metropolis. 

But, at this moment of trembling 
anxiety, of what are we informed? 
That our Nonconformist Brethren 
and Fathers—(nay, call them Non- 
conformists no longer,) finding that a 
national day, some five weeks hence, 
is appointed for a fast, and lest we 
should be supposed to differ from 
those, from whom our ancestors 
gloried to differ, and lest we should 
be supposed to set ourselves in oppo- 
sition to those, who neither expect nor 
desire conformity from us—the day, 
which was by intentional . dedication 
sacred to God—the day, which by our 
several churches was set apart as sa- 
ered to God—tbe day, which in our 
social and family circles has been 
looked on as sacred to God—the day, 
which in our private supplications, has 
been by anticipation consecrated to 
God—that day is, Tell it not in Gath ; 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon 
—that day is to be devoted to ordi- 
nary purposes; and a day, five weeks 
hence, which, who may live to see? a 
day appointed by government is to 
supersede it, because it will be incon- 
venient to give two days to God and his 
service! Meanwhile the scourge is 
come, and we may be compelled to 
abstain even for months from our 
usual employments. 

I lament the counter-decision of the 
Board in five respects : 

First—God is dishonoured thereby. 

Secondly—The confidence of the 
. in any future measure the 

rd may adopt, may thereby be 
greatly diminished. 

Thirdly—The deferring of such a 
season is inexpedient, in as much as 
all delays are dangerous. 

Fourthly—Such vacillation, as is 
displayed, in first acting independently 
of human authority, and then submit- 
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ting to it, is honourable neither to 
God nor man. 

Fifthly— Many who are anxious to 
break the shackles by which they are 
now bound, will behold with astonish- 
ment, and perhaps discouragement, 
the inconsistencies of those who being 
free from trammels, voluntarily impose 
them on themselves. 

Your periodical, Sirs, has ever been 
forward in showing and maintainin 
the principles of Nonconformity. Wil 
it not be equally honest in protesting 
against whatever may be inconsistent 
with them? I make no apology for 
the freedom of my remarks, but re- 
quest they may be inserted in your 
next number, as I know they accord 
with the views of many throughout the 
country. 

Iam, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
A Protestant NONCONFORMIST. 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF A DESTITUTE 
TOWN IN IRELAND. 

THE representatives of about twenty 
families meeting in or around Cushen- 
dun, a town on the Antrim coast, have 
presented a memorial for themselves 
and others, earnestly soliciting aid to 
erecta chapel, and obtain a Christian 
minister, The town and the count 
around are inhabited chiefly by small 
colonies, who have removed from year 
to year from most of the northern 
counties, The town has at present a 
population of about 500 persons, as 
appears from the recent census, and 
they have no place of worship of any 
description. There is a Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel not far from the town, 
and a parish church seven miles dis- 
tant; but there is no place of worship 
for Protestant Dissenters nearer than 
8 miles northward, 10 miles S. W. 
and 13 miles southward. The popu- 
lation is likely to increase much, not 
only by families emigrating to this 
place yearly, but as a sum exceeding 
£16,000 is about to be expended in 
erecting a pier, which will induce 
many tradesmen to remove there. 
From the entire want of all religious 
instruction, several persons have been 
known to connect themselves with the 
Church of Rome. 

The landlord of the place, N. D. 
Crorumclin, Esq. has encouraged the 
people to make an effort to obtain a 
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meeting-house and a minister. He 
has subscribed £20. and given about 
an acre of ground, rent free, for ever, 
as a site for a chapel and a minister’s 
dwelling-house. The whole to be 
vested in trustees for a Dissenting 
congregation of the Independent de- 
nomination. The people have sub- 
scribed liberally, some giving money 
and several of the poor promising to 
give work. Several Roman Catholics 
are among the subscribers. 

About £130. is expected from the 
people and the neighbouring gentry 
who feel interested in this cause. 

The Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Ireland, to whom this 
memorial has been addressed, feel that 
they can render most efficient aid, by 
assisting in the support of a devoted 
minister in this destitute district of the 
country. They have procured the 
services of a minister for some weeks, 
and his report of the place confirms 
them in the belief that it is peculiarly 
deserving of immediate attention. 

They have resolved to submit this 
unvarnished statement of the case to 
their Christian friends in Great Bri- 
tain; and they cherish a confident 
hope that among Britain’s churches 
there will be found those who will 
cheerfully furnish all the means that 
are needed. About £100. or £120. in 
addition to the sum raised in the 
county, would be sufficient at present. 

Donations from churches and indi- 
viduals will be thankfully received by 
the following: Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
London; N. D. Clorumclin, Esq , 
Carrawdore Castle, Down; Rev. W. 
H. Cooper, Dublin ; or the Secretaries 
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of the Union ; Rev. James Carlile, 
Belfast; or the Rev. N. Shepherd, 
Newry. 


REMOVALS, &e. 

The Rev. J. A. Roberts, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at War- 
minster, in the present month resigns 
his charge, and, for the improvement 
of his health, is about to try a voyage 
to America, carrying with him the affec- 
tionate remembrance of a united peo- 
ple, amongst whom he has laboured 
with success during the past eight 
years. 


ORDINATION. 

On the morning of 24th August, the 
Rev. B. Wills, late of Homerton Col- 
lege, was solemnly ordained to the 
pastoral office over the Infant Inde- 
pendent Church at Clevedon, Somer- 
set. The services of the day were 
commenced with prayer, by the Rev. 
J.Sherman, A.M., of Reading; the 
Rey. J. Wooldridge, of Bristol, deli- 
vered the introductory discourse; the 
Rev. W. Lucy, of Bristol, received the 
confession of faith; the Rev. J. Win- 
ter, of Bristol, offered the ordination 
prayer; and the Rev. R. Ross, D D. 
of Kidderminster, gave the charge. 
The sermon to the people was deli- 
vered by the Rev. W. Lucy, on the 
prosperity of a Christian Church, from 
Pe. cxxii. 9., in the absence, from in- 
disposition, of the Rev. J. Davis, of 
the Tabernacle, Bristol. On Sabbath 
morning, 18th Sept., the Rev. J. Da- 
vis preached his intended sermon to 
the people, from Heb. xiii. 17. 
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APPOINTMENT OF A NATIONAL FAST, 

We extract from the public Journals 
the following proclamation, as our read- 
ers will feel interested in the sentiments 
it expresses. 

BY THE KING. 
A Proclamation for a General Fast. 
- Wittiay, R. 

We, taking into our most serious con- 
sideration the dangers with which this 
country is threatened by the progress of 
a grievous disease, heretofore unknown 


in these islands, have resolved, and do» 
by and with the advice of our Privy 
Council, hereby command that a public . 
day of fasting and humiliation be ob- 
served throughout those parts of the 
United Kingdom called England and Ire- 
land, on Wednesday, the ¢ist day of 
March next ensuing, that so both we and 
our people may humble ourselves before 
Almighty God, in order to obtain pardon 
of our sins, and, in the most devout and 
solemn manner, send up oar prayers and 
supplications to the Divine Majesty for 
BB2 
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averting those heavy judgments which 
our manifold provocations have most 
justly deserved ; and particularly beseech- 
ing God to remove from us that grievous 
disease with which several places in the 
kingdom are at this time visited: and we 
do strictly charge and command, that the 
said public fast be reverently and de- 
voutly observed by all our loving subjects 
in England and Irelaud, as they tender 
the favour of Almighty God, and would 
avoid his wrath and indignation, and 
upon pain of such punishment as may be 
justly inflicted on all such as contemn 
and neglect the performance of so religi- 
ous and necessary a duty: and for the 
better and more orderly solemnizing the 
same, we have given directions to the 
Most Reverend the Archbishop and the 
Right Reverend the Bishops of England 
pr. Ireland, to compose a form of prayer 
suitable to this occasion, to be used in 
all churches, chapels, and places of 
public worship, and to take care that the 
same be timely dispersed throughout 
their respective dioceses. 

Given at our Court. at St. James's, 
this 6th day of February, 1832, and in 
the second year of our reign. 

God save the King. 
REMARKS ON THF APPROACHING FAST 
DAY, 

To tae Editors.—A member of tbe 
House of Commons, whose theology 
seems to be not much better than his 
= lately quoted a verse from the 

of Isaiah, for the purpose of showing 
that fasting was not acceptable to God. 
He was not aware that in the Hebrew 
idiom, many propositions, embracing the 
mention of two things, of which one is 
approved, and the other censured, are 
to be understood, not absolutely but com- 
paratively, Thus, when God says, I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice, he 
means, | prefer mercy to sacrifice ; that 
is, when you are so situated that you 
must omit either the one or the other, 
neglect the sacrifice, and perform the 
deed of mercy. When God says that the 
fast which he has chosen is to release the 
captives, and to feed the hungry, he 
means, not that he disapproves of fast- 
ing, but that he regards justice and com- 
passion to be so essential to the character 
of his people, that no professions of peni- 
tence can be acceptable to him, while 
such duties are neglected. 

1 rejoice that a day for a general 
fast has been fixed on. Though, Non- 
conformist as I am, I feel not the slight- 
est repugnance towards it. I do not in- 
deed consider that the King is invested 
with authority to issue commands touch- 
ing the personal piety of his subjects 
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and I shall, therefore, not observe the 
day, because the observation of it is com- 
manded. But I conceive, that in times 
of distress and alarm, it is highly desir- 
able that all praying people should agree 
to devote a day to special prayer, and 
that no one is so fit to nominate a day for 
that purpose as the chief magistrate. I 
shall observe the day just as [ should ob- 
serve a day nominated for the same pur- 
pose by the Congregational Board. 

Twenty and thirty years ago the case 
of national fasts was somewhat different. 
The British Government of that period 
were pursuing a line of policy which we, 
and our fathers, considered to be as di- 
rectly opposed to the will of God as it 
was unfriendly to the best interests of 
mankind, Whether or not, at that time, 
the text quoted by Mr. Hunt might 
fairly have been interpreted as an inter- 
dict of a national fast, may admit of de- 
bate. My own opinion is, that the ob- 
servation of such a day, by no means 
involves approbation of the measures of 
the existing government, and that 
neither hypocrisy on the part of the go- 
vernment, nor formality on the part of our 
fellow-subjects, can invalidate the prayers 
of the truly upright and devout. : 

The enlightened patriotism of the 
present ministry demands that we should 
mingle thanksgiving with confession, and 
that with peculiar fervour we should 
pray for the King, and for all that are in 
authority over us. It is true that even 
now, many abominationscontinue, Pass- 
ing over matters merely political, the 
irreligion which exists in the church by 
law established, the destitute condi- 
tion of the poor, the more wretched 
state of Ireland, and the most wretch- 
ed condition of the Blacks in our colo- 
nies, together with the patronage given in 
England to perjury aud Sabbath-break- 
ing, and the patronage given to idola- 
try in India, are a standing reproach to 
Britain, and especially to Britain’s gover- 
nors. But the shortness of the time 
during which the present ministry have 
held the seals of office, the accumulated 
difficulties with which they have had to 
contend, and the disposition they have 
unequivocally manifested to reform 
abuses of every kind, compel us to be 
cautious of attributing existing evils to 
the existing government. e doubt 
not, that with more leisure aud more 
power, they will proceed in the career 
of improvement with a greatly accele- 
rated 

We are in circumstances which pecu- 
liarly call for prayer, and which at the 
same time furnish strong inducements 
thereto; for surely this is strictly a 
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crisis in the history of England. Laws 
are under consideration, which, if God 
please, may be the means of raising 
this country, in process of time, to a 
height of prosperity, moral as well as 
secular, never before attained, On the 
other hand, if God please, portentous 
clouds, which are ths meal ag seen in 
the horizon, may be allowed to cover 
the sky, and to pour down awful but 
merited woes, from which, for more 
than a century and a half, this land has 
been exempt. I cannot treat so lightly 
as some do, the danger arising from 
cholera, 

Exaggeration may have been prac- 
tised, and the fears of many may have 
been excessive. ‘The cholera may not 
be the only pestilence which is abroad. 
Fever carries off its thousands every 
year. But unless it .can be shown, that 
cholera prevents fever, I see not how 
the prevalence of the latter can be 
regarded as a reason for deeming the 
other unworthy of notice. Neither does 
it follow of course, because the number 
of deaths from cholera in England has 
not hitherto been very great, that its 
devastations will not, by and hy, be 
greater. If the chief cause of the dis- 
ease be atmospheric, the principal stream 
of tainted air from the East, which ap- 
pears now to hover over Bohemia, may 
yet traverse the West of Germany, and, 
through France or Belgium, may come 
over to us. The deaths which have 
already occurred may be only the pre- 
cursors of the great pestilence. Let us 
not give way to unmanly and unchris- 
tian-like alarm; but at the same time, 
let us calmly and seriously consider 
our actual position. We must neither 
despise the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when we are rebuked of him. 
Our trust is in God, whose aid we seek 
in prayer, Mr. Stratten, of Sunderland, 
has given us an admirable essay on the 
subject, in the last number of the Con- 
gregational Magazine, and I am glad 
to. find, that another paper may be 
expected from him. Shaw’s Welcome 
to Affliction, lately republished by the 
Tract Society, is a charming little 
book, and most seasonable at the pre- 
sent time. I trust also, that the ex- 
cellent advice which Mr. Andrew Reed 
has lately written, relative to the ob- 
servance of a day. of special devotion, 
will be read again and again. 

I take the liberty of respectfully re- 
commending to my brethren in the 
ministry of the Gospel, and to other 
Christian friends, the propriety of com- 
bining some special acts of benefi- 
cence with the devotions of the coming 
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fast day. Much cause. have we for 
gratitude amidst all our troubles, and 
surely there is no better way of ex- 
pressing thanks to God than doing 
ood to his creatures. Would it not 

well on that day to make a public 
collection for some Institution of un- 
deniable excellence, whose funds are 
inadequate to the object it contem- 
plates; such eollection to be not a sub- 
stitute for any ordinary contributions, 
but a clear addition to them. The 
Anti-Slavery Society aims at one of the 
very objects specified in Isaiah lviii. 6, 
and is now greatly in debt. The wants 
of the poor in some places may require, 
that a collection on tbeir behalf should 
be made. ‘The Moravian Missionaries 
in Barbadoes have been deprived by a 
tempest of their houses both of worship 
and of abode. ‘The Congregational 
School has always languished for want 
of funds. It were easy to specify other 
Societies, some having England, some 
Scotland, some Ireland, and others 
Pagan lands, for their sphere of opera- 
tion, which greatly need additional sup- 
port. Let every place make its own 
selection, 

Most serious persons, I presume, deem 
it right to abstain, on a fast day, from 
all delicacies, and to content themselves 
with a moderate portion of the plainest 
food. Such abstinence bas a three-fold 
recommendation. It promotes health, 
it favours devotion, and it occasions a 
saving. which, with a small addition, 
if much cannot be afforded, may suffice 
for the collection I have ventured to 
recommend. 

But let us not forget to pray, that 
the Spirit of grace and of supplication 
may be poured out on ourselves and 
others. Then will the day be so spent 
as to be long remembered with humble 
joy. J. B. 8.G. 

Feb. 22, 1832. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE DISSENTING 

DEPUTIES. 

AT a Meeting of the Deputies from the 
several Congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters of the Three Denominations in 
and within twelve miles of London, ap- 
poiuted to protect their civil rights ; held 
at the King’s Head Tavern, in the Poul- 
try, on Friday, the 27th day of January, 
pad, Henry Waymouth, Esq. in the 
chair. 

The following Address from William 
— Esq. to this Deputation, was 
read. 


To the Deputies of the three Denomina- 
tions of Protestant Dissenters. 
“ Gentlemen.—After having for so 
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long a period had the honour of occupy- 
ing, by your repeated invitations, the 
Chair of this body, and having received, 
during many successive years, the most 
tifying testimonies of your approba- 
ion, | hope that, while I beg to decline 
accepting again this mark of your favour, 
(i indeed, the offer of it were intended, ) 
do not unreasonably flatter myself that 
my endeavours in our common cause have 
not been either inefficient or unaccep- 
table; and that I shall not incur the 
charge of vanity by thus adverting to 
your kindness, and acknowledging the 
sincere pleasure which the reflection on 
our past connexion affords me. 

‘It isnearly a century since our pre- 
decessors made their first application to 
Parliament for the repeal of the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts, with a strong and 
well-founded persuasion of the justice of 
their cause, and were even then sup- 
ported by so many of the best men 
and wisest politicians of that day, as 
might fairly lead them to expect a far 
more speedy success. But though our 
champions were never deficient in cha- 
racter, in argument, or in eloquence,— 
though Mr. Fox, in himself a host, on 
subsequent occasions, exerted his un- 
rivalled talents in our favour,—‘ the time 


was not yet :’ it behoved those on whom 
the task devolved to pursue the object 
with undeviating perseverance, through 


food report and evil report: which has 
m done till the force of reason and 
truth could no longer be withstood ; an- 
tiquated prejudices were obliged to yield; 
and, after several minor victories, the 
strong-hold of our antagonists was car- 
ried—and, by the abolition of the ob- 
noxious acts, the Dissenters of England 
were reinstated in those common rights, 
of which, in times of darkness and ty- 
ranny, they had been arbitrarily and 
unjustly deprived. 

* But, much as we owe to the exertions 
of our immediate advocates, we must 
see that to the increasing light and know- 
ledge of the times, our success is chiefly 
due. Though our applications were re- 
peatedly rejected, our cause silently ad- 
vanced neral opinion, which, in the 
hour of trfal, burst forth in our favour 
with unexpected and resistless force. 
This progress had been observable in the 
facility with which the repeal ot the 
Statutes against impugning the doctrine 
of the Trinity had been obtained ; and 
may be again perceived in respect to an- 
other measure of the highest importance 
to the country, now undergoing the most 
searching discussion : and oe og the 
greatest encouragement may rawn 
to unabating perseverance in laudable 
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attempts. We see the trath, as well as 
the beauty of the Scripture precept— 
* Cast thy bread on the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days.’ 

‘* T have already taken one opportunity 
of declaring my (perhaps sanguine) 
opinion, that we have not much more 
of relief to ask: an alteration in the 
marriage ceremony, already more than 
half conceded ;—some measure for legal- 
izing and giving authenticity to our re- 
gisters;—and a few regulations by which 
we might be better secured against some 
parochial vexations, seem to me to include 
the larger portion of what we need re- 
yy with any anxiety ; nor can I think 

ut that such comparatively trifling in- 
conveniences will disappear, almost of 
themselves, now that our civil and social 
equality is established. There remains, 
indeed, one great change to be looked 
forward to at some future day, with pa- 
tient hope, when the country shall be 
convinced that the advantage of exacting, 
from all indiscriminately, the expense of 
supporting a religious establishment, does 
not compensate for the unfairness of 
taking it from those whose consciences 
forbid them to conform. 

** But, not to dwell on a point in such 
distant and doubtful prospect, I beg to 
be permitted to call your attention toa 
few objects of more immediate interest. 
Two measures have lately been adopted 
by the general body, in both of which 
I am perfectly ready to avow my active 
concurrence ; though I fear some doubts 
were entertained respecting them, arising, 
in my opinion, from misconception of the 
objects and sources of our funds. By far 
the larger part of these resources arose 
from subscriptions expressly collected to 
defray the expenses which might be in- 
curred in the prosecution of our great 
design; and therefore, without in any 
degree impugning the propriety of fre- 
quently applying part of them to very 
useful, though still subordinate purposes, 
(of which, instances continually occur in 
the minutes of our proceedings,) I can 
scarcely imagine a more legitimate or 
eligible disposition of a considerable 
portion, than in testifying our grateful 
sense of the service rendered us by a 
distinguished Member of Parliament, of 
a noble family, itself distinguished in the 
annals of rational liberty, who cheerfully 
undertook, ably performed, and success- 
fully accomplished for us, the primary 
object of our Institution. The mode of 
its application I thought ew ap- 
propriate in itself, and fortunate in its 
consequences ;—congenial to the service 
performed,—such as could be accepted 
with honour, — which incidentally yielded 
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portune assistance to another of our 
highly valued friends, and certainly pro- 
duced an effect far exceeding in advan- 
tage the magnitude of the means em- 

loyed 

“On the vote respecting the London 
University, in which I was most specially 
implicated, I shall only say, that the 
practice of the two national universities, in 
requiring subscriplion to the articles of 
the Church, previous to taking degrees, 
not merely in divinity, but in any faculty 
whatsoever, and even in the initiatory 
degrees in arts, appears to me to be 
grounded on the identical principle, and 
to be hostilely exclusive, as the very laws 
of which we so justly complained; and 
therefore, that when an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of obtaining a place of libe- 
ral education, unfettered by such injuri- 
ous trammels, we were almost bound, in 
consistency with our own principles, and 
with the very purpose of our Institution, 
ty embrace it, and give all the assistance 
in our power; and, though accidental 
circumstances may have impeded its im- 
mediate prosperity in that degree which 
some of its friends looked forward to with 
sanguine expectation, I am convinced 
that the insinuations which have been 
thrown out against it are unfounded, 
and that in this, as well as in many other 
cases, the next and future generations 
will find ample reason to approve and 
bless the work of their fathers. 

“One other subject remains, which, 
if it be not absolutely necessary to in- 
troduce, is yet, in my view, so important 
and so intimately connected with all that 
we hold dear, as to call loudly for notice. 
It is an old observation, ‘‘ that external 
pressure tends to cement internal union ;” 
of the converse of which, I regret that 
any circumstance in the history of Eng- 
lish Dissenters should furnish an illustra- 
tion. Itis, however, but too true, that 
scarcely were we relieved from the heavy 
hand of legal oppression, when “ wars 
and rumours of wars” among ourselves 
began to arise; some, even of our own 
brethren, seemed to think that differences 
of opinion on controverted points of The- 
ology were sufficient grouads of separa- 
tion, even as to the common intercourse 
of life in civil affairs. I will not pretend 
to estimate the importance of any such 
questions, or the weight of the arguments 
on each side respectively ; far less to com- 
ment on the scenes recently exhibited at 
Fxeter Hall, chiefly among members of 
the same establishment, and professing 
uniformity. These matters are not of the 
essence of our questions: but I must ask, 
What is the whole foundation of the right 
of dissent on religious subjects, ef every 
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kind, and in every Somes, but the right 
of private judgment, limited only by the 
conscience of the enquirer, ahd by the 
duty of exercising that right with the de- 
cent respect which the serious and weighty 
nature of the subject will dictate to every 
sincere examiner desirous only of disco- 
vering truth? If the law of the land may 
speak, how stands the declaration demand- 
ed of Dissenting Ministers and School- 
masters? Only that of being Protestants 
and Christians, and acknowledging “ the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
as of Divine authority and containing the 
rules of doctrine and practice ;’—conced- 
ing this all-important right by the clearest 
implication. But on what other grounds 
does Protestantism itself stand? And if 
this line be once overstepped, and Chris- 
tians attempt to stigmatize each other, on 
account of their differences, as unworthy 
of Christian fellowship, is not this, as far 
as lies in their power, inflicting punish- 
ment for opinion? and with what con- 
sistency can they blame the Autos da Fe 
of Seville or Madrid? I cannot, there- 
fore, refrain from expressing my earnest 
hope that every member of this old and 
respectable body, in which the several 
denominations of Dissenters have acted 
in cordial harmony for so long a period, 
will utterly discountenance all such incon- 
sistent and uncharitable presumption. 
And, with the warmest wishes for the 
spread of true religion and rational liberty, 
end every kind regard to those with whom 
I have been so long a fellow-labourer in 
the great cause, 
“1 remain, 
“ Your sincere Friend and humble 
*¢ Servant, 
“ WititAm Smit.” 
Blandford Square, 
Jan. 26, 1832. 


RgsoLveD, 

1. That Mr. Smith be requested to 
consent that his Address, now read, be 
printed and circulated under the direction 
of the Committee. 

2. That this Meeting feel deep regret 
in being precluded by the communication 
this day received from Mr. Smith, from 
again electing him to the office of Chair- 
man; and they cannot but express their 
sorrow, at the termination of a connexion 
which has existed for twesty-seven years 
with uninterrupted and mutual satisfac- 
tion. They beg to express their dee 
sense of the unwearied attention whic 
he has bestowed on the interests of the 
Deputation, the ability with which he has 
presided over their meetings, and the zeal 
and talent with which he has invariabl 
supported the principles of civil and religi- 
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ous freedom. And, while they congratu- 
late him on the glorious snccess which has 
crowned his efforts in this great cause, the 
express their hope, that an interrupted 
state of health and domestic enjoyment 
will accompany him into private life, 
and thus enable him to spend the even- 
ing of his days in the grateful recollec- 
tion of years employed in promoting the 
welfare and happiness of his fellow- 


Acknowledgments and Minor Correspondence. 


8. That a copy of the foregoing resoln- 
tions be transmitted by the Chairman to 
Mr, Smith; and that the same be printed 
and widely circulated. 

(Signed) Hen. Waymoutu, Chairman 

We are sure our readers will learn with 
mueh satisfaction, that the Deputies have 
appointed Henry Waymouth, Esq. to be 
their Chairman, and Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
to be their Deputy Chairman. 


creatures. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Dr. Smith—Rev. Messrs. J. Hoppus— 
R. Philip —William Ellis—R. Elliot—W. Wild—James Robertson—Caleb Morris 
—Edward Muscott—Edward Giles—G. Rose—Thomas Stratten-T. W. Jenkyn 
—Jown Burder—George Redford—George Moase--J. Barling—D. Evans. 

Also from Messrs. A. Allan—W. L. Alexander—J. Edmeston—Henry Dunn-- 
Isaac Taylor—Henry Wilkes—Thomas Wilson—W. B. Taylor--G. E. Sloper-- 
H. K. Smithers--Robert Winter--J. L. Vardy. 

To the Editors.--A most unhappy erratum was committed in your last number 
page 122, note; parson instead of pastor. I am sure that your readers will be 
willing to rectify the mistake, which seems to throw a scornful implication upon a 
very excellent minister of Christ.-- The Translator. Feb. 14, 1832. 

Also, at page 123, col. 1, line 38, for conversion, read conversation 

We much et that we have been compelled to postpone several interesting 
articles of Intelligence until our next. 








SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir has been suggested to us, that we should further the interests of those important 
Societies, whose papers appear within our covers from month to month, if we were 
to invite the attention of our readers to their respective contents. We gladly 
apers 


adopt this hint, and present our readers with the following notices of the 
which form our Supplementary Intelligence for the present month, 
MONTHLY EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BIBLE socIETY. 
It is delightful to learn from No. 175, that the benevolent operations of this 
noble Society move on, both at home and abroad, uninjured by all the clamour 


which has been raised against it. 

How much happier are the Committee of this Society in steadily prosecuting their 
great object, than these well-meaning, but misled individuals, who are engaged in 
the Committee of the Separation Society in theological wranglings, about additional 
tests. , 

Antr-Stavery Rerorter, for February, 1832, contains «‘ The New Slave 
code of Jamaica, and further Ilivstrations of the effect of Slavery on Morals and 

s in Jamaica, drawn from the periodical press of that country.” 

These papers appear most opportunely, as they will assist their readers to under- 
stand the subject of the Slave Revolt in that Island, which has recently been an- 
nounced to the public by Gazette Extraordinary, and upon which which, we under- 
stand, there will appear some interesting information in the Eclectic Review of the 
present month. 

SOCIETY FOR DIFFUSING INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

Feeling persuaded that our sanguinary criminal code has entailed on our country 
** blood guiltiness,”” we are happy to find that the above respectable Society is 
about to publish, for general circulation, “ Occasional papers on the punishment of 
Death.” —No. I. containing the Speech of Sir Wm. Meredith, Bart. is now presented 
to our readers, and we hope it will provoke many to further petitions to Parliament, 
praying for the merciful revision of our bjood-stained statutes. 








